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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CHICAGO MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


By JNO. M. WOODWORTH, A.M., M.D., PresrpEnt. 


The seeds found in Egyptian tombs, on being planted in the 
soil of France, grew into waving wheat. 

For three thousand years these grains had been without life; 
yet we cannot say they were dead; they were organic seeds, 
products of life, and had themselves once lived; they were 
developed from cells into seeds, and at this point in their devel- 
opment their vital activity was arrested, because the necessary 
heat, light, and soil was wanting; but, no sooner were these 
supplied, than the arrested activity was once more set free— 
the seed became plants. 

Frogs and toads, when subjected to the action of intense 
cold, may be perfectly frozen; yet these animals are not dead. 
Let heat be cautiously applied, and in a few minutes life is 
once.more in full activity. 

The microscopic animals known as Rotifers become, to all 
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appearances, dead, when the water of the moss in which they 
live is evaporated; and in this state of suspended animation 
they may remain for years, recovering their energy on the 
addition of a little water; they may be dried and revived many 
times in succession; but they are not dead in these cases, they 
do not decompose. 

I have myself dried the horned frogs of the South, until 
they were brittle, and to all appearances as completely desti- 
tute of life as a chip of wood; in this condition I have kept 
them for months; but, on putting them in a wet place, in a few 
hours they were full of life. 

In all these cases the phenomena we call life is entirely 
absent; it would never manifest itself, unless the peculiar con- 
dition necessary for its manifestation was supplied. 

The three thousand years would, for the Egyptian grain, 
stretch to an eternity. The animal organism in this state of 
suspended animation is not destroyed; it is like a watch that 
has run down. 

Life is indeed a mystery, whether considered as manifested 
in plants or animals; with nothing are we more familiar; of 
nothing do we know less. 

When we seek to know the vivifying power first manifested 
in the germ, we approach the mysteries of the Creative Being. 
This we may not know until we have solved the equally great 
mystery, death. 

Yet, there are problems concerning the vital principle; its 
first appearance and locality; its manifestation through the 
mind; as well as the creative and preserving power carried on 
by it in our physical organism, of which our mind is unconsci- 
ous, and over which it has no control. 

These questions may well claim our study. 

In the popular mind no distinction exists between life, the 
mind, and the soul of man; all are confused together; and all 
are thought to compose a single immaterial spirit, which comes 
at birth and goes at death—let us hope to the source from 
whence it came. 

The vital principle has been compared to air; has been sup- 
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posed to exist in the blood; in the stomach; in the brain; in 
the liver; in the diaphragm; and-in the heart. 

Perhaps the theory that obtains more generally than others, 
at the present day, is that the soul pervades the whole body 
alike, with the royal seat of life in the brain. 

Let us inquire if this be true? We know that extensive 
injuries to the brain and spinal cord are not unfrequently borne 
with comparative impunity.” I have seen a man who was shot 
through the head, the ball cutting off the optic nerves in its 
course, and yet the man recovered without perceptible injury 
to his faculties, except the loss of sight. I have scooped out 
considerable quantities of the substance of the human brain, 
and yet the persons recovered, and all the phenomena of life 
went on the same as before. 

Life has been kept up in animals after the brain has been 
removed, by simply supplying artificial respiration. 

In fishes, the heart will beat for hours after the brain and 
spinal cord have been taken away. 

A frog has been known to live for six months after the whole 
brain had been removed. A large turtle knocked the knife out 
of my hand with its foot when I attempted to remove the shell, 
two hours after I had severed the head from the body. 

Instances might be multiplied, but these will suffice—we must 
look to some other part of the body to find the seat of life. 

The organic or sympathetic nervous system is that part of 
the living animal which is first formed in embryo. 

The sympathetic nerves of the chest and abdomen are fully 
developed while the brain is still a pulpy mass. 

The invertebrates have no brain or spinal cord. If we exam- 
ine their nervous organization we shall find that it corresponds 
to the organic nervous system of the higher animals. 

In the polyps and echinoderms it is very simple, consisting 
of a few ganglia which surround the cesophagus; in insects it 
is more complex, and beside the cesophageal ring, which has 
been compared to the brain, there exists a ventral chain of 
ganglia from each of which, nerves are given off to supply the 
viscera and other organs. There are animals without a head or 
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brain, without a heart or liver, and even without a stomach 
(unless we can stretch our imagination enough to call a slight 
depression on the outside of the body, a stomach), and if we 
exclude animals too small for examination, it may be said of all 
animals alike, they each possess an organic or sympathetic ner- 
vous system. Is it, then, too much to say, that the sympathetic 
nervous system is the source of all animal life. 

The dense network of nerves sifuated behind the stomach, 
called the solar plexus, which is the root of the sympathetic 
nervous system, is the first part of our bodies that makes its 
appearance and takes form in embryo. Around this germ of 
development, in obedience to the Great First Cause, the house 
in which we live is built up, and through it, and its connecting 
nerves, in obedience to a sleepless Providence, our tenement is 
kept in repair and preserved from danger. 

The functions of the sympathetic nervous system (with the 
exception of generation) are as perfect at birth as at adult age, 
which cannot be said of the mind and brain. 

The silent unconscious process continually going on within 
eur bodies, by which the waste is repaired—sending the right 
particles to the right place, and excluding the worn out and 
worthless —the influence which propels the little engine that 
started within our bodies in the morning of our existence, beat- 
ing on night and day, whether we sleep or wake, never stopping 
for repair, but laboring on till life’s work is done, is, to my 
mind, governed by the same influence that teaches the infant 
to draw nourishment from its mother’s breast. 

The mind has no part in these instinctive acts, but as they 
are essentially processes of preservation, may they not be said 
to originate from the solar plexus (which appears to be the seat 
of life) in the same sense that the brain is the organ of the 
mind. 

We have seen that hard blows on the head are often received 
with comparative impunity. Slight blows over the solar plexus 
give rise to an indescribable feeling of agony, and heavier blows 
over this organ have frequently caused death. 

That there is a certain informing spirit within us, which is 
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not of the mind, all will, I believe, admit. It comes to the 
least of us, as a voice that will be heard; it warns us of dan- 
ger; it tells us what we must believe; it frames our sentences; 
it is the inspiration of the poet and the artist; it is the hidden 
power of the orator; it lends a sudden gleam of wisdom or 
eloquence to the dullest of us all, so that we often wonder at 
ourselves. This same prompter of our waking hours, like a 
faithful sentinel, stands guard waile the mind sleeps. 

Who has not noticed, when about to start on a journey early 
in the morning, by fixing in the mind before going to sleep the 
hour necessary to awaken, at that very hour they have started 
into consciousness as if shaken by the hand of a friend. 

The weary soldier may sleep while standing at his post, but 
the muscles necessary to retain his erect position do not relax. 

I have often slept seated in the saddle, while my horse trav- 
elled on for miles, but when my muscles became fatigued and 
were about to loose their tension I was apparently awakened by 
a dream. 

You have seen a mother in a railroad car, holding her infant 
when tired nature had forced sleep upon her, her head will drop 
upon her breast, but her arms do not sleep, and when the ex- 
hausted muscles are about to relax and let the child fall, the 
loving mother will awaken with a start and gather her babe to 
her breast. 

I have often marvelled at this mysterious guardian, and as 
often asked myself what part of us it is that remains awake to 
arouse the sleeper or guard the infant. 

Inspiration teaches that the spirit and the understanding are 
distinct and separate. May not the solar plexus be the instru- 
ment of the former in the same way that the brain is the servant 
of the latter ? 

That it is the seat of our emotions seems more than probable. 

Who has not felt love and joy “that fills the heart’”’—(we 
never say fills the head or mind)—and many of us are not 
strangers to the imprisoned agony of grief that has entered 
here until the load has become an actual physical pang; so 
keen that we fain would rend the very garments that lay their 
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burdensome restraint upon our bosoms. Upon this theory it is 
easy to account for the impulse that clasps a beloved object in 
a warm embrace, and to understand the peculiar bliss experi- 
enced by a happy mother, as soft hands steal about her neck, 
and she presses her babe close, and yet closer in her circling 
arms. 

As the mind develops in power and strength, certain of the 
instinctive and the emotional faculties are, to some extent, 
superceded and controlled by it. 

A familiar illustration of the influence of condition and edu- 
cation over the instinctive faculties in the lower animals may 
be seen in the Canary bird; it cannot build its own nest, nor 
provide for itself; if turned loose in its own native island it 
would soon die. 

In children, in both séxes, the emotional nature predominates 
over the intelligence and judgment. The boy in passing to 
manhood, through the ruggedness and sterness of his training, 
with many hard knocks thrown in by way of punctuation, looses 
much of his impressibility, and as a general rule the emotional 
nature becomes less active as the intellectual and physical in- 
creases. This, however, is not true in all cases. The influence 
of the Christian religion, or some defect or impediment, causing 
timidity or iregularity of action in the outer world, may pre- 
serve and foster the emotional nature in all the freshness of 
youth. 

The gentler sex possess greater warmth of emotion than man, 
and submit to its influence rather than to logic. Woman is 
man’s superior in the emotional world; his equal in the moral 
world; and.in the laboring his inferior. 

She retains the characteristics of her childhood, though in 
an intensified degree, and is nearer to the point of departure of 
that development which outlives time and peoples heaven; and 
if man would reach this higher level, he must retrace his steps 
and regain something he lost in his youth. 

This may appear strange to the executing, commanding, 
reasoning man; and yet not so strange to those who realize the 
significance of the law uttered by Christ—‘‘Except ye become 
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as little children ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” If 
what I have stated be true, the much agitated “‘woman’s rights 
question” would appear in a new light; and, instead of trying 
to solve the question by the ballot, man should seek the higher 
level, which is the heritage of the true woman, by joining to 
the ruggedness of his character more of submission, love, and 
faith, which the new birth alone can give. 

Dr. Hammond asserts that the brain secretes mind, and the 
liver and stomach secrete bile and gastric juice, respectively. 
How vain must be the attempt of Dr. Hammond, or any other 
doctor, to find the soul by a post mortem examination! 

We use the words here, mind and soul, as synonymous terms, 
but strictly speaking the soul comprehends more than the mind; 
the latter is confined to the rational principle, while the former 
not only contains this, but the instinctive power also. 

The soul contains mind and life also; how intimate their rela- 
tion with the physical organism. 

To find out the action and reaction of the mind and the emo- 
tions on the body, and on each other, is the greatest problem of 
the physician; when it is better understood, and our actions 
governed accordingly, we shall live happier, purer, healthier 
lives. 

We make a lion of the athlete of the period; we stand in 
wonder of the spectacle of that giant of German learning, 
Neander, lying his whole length on the floor among his books, 
forgetful of time or place, not knowing whether he is on the 
earth or in the moon, led like a child by his sister to his lecture 
room when the lecture hour came, and led away home again 
when it was over; in one, the emotional nature runs riot in 
wild passion; in the other, love, hope, and pity have withered 
away and become as useless as a palsied limb; they are types 
of deformed men, and both to be pitied alike. 

Some men hold the mind in paramount esteem; others the 
body. Here, brain is had in honor; there, muscle and sinew. 
But the men who would fill up the measure of life must have 
strong limbs and thoughtful minds. 

The culture of the mind is not necessarily made at the ex- 
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pense of the body; but, on the contrary, mental application is 
a powerful remedy in diseases both of body and mind. 

We hear grave charges made against mind labor, but the evil 
does not result so much from what is done as from what is 
neglected. 

The school is very apt to get the credit of spoiling constitu- 
tions which, in point of fact, it only finds weak and leaves as it 
found them. 

When nature makes a great man, she presents him with a 
good constitution. ‘But,’’ you ask, “has that lean man, with 
a face like parchment, and not much flesh on his bones, a con- 
stitution?” Yes, he has, he has a working constitution, and a 
better one than you, with your ruddy face and well-rounded form. 

You may be the “very picture of health,” and have only a 
sporting constitution, not a working one. You may get on very 
well with exercise in the open air, and no strain on your brain, 
but our lean friend can stand confinement and long hours of 
mental labor without fatigue, from which you would emerge 
pale and ‘“‘used up.” 

Nature may not have made a handsome man of our lean 
friend, but what does that signify? She made him a strong one. 

The mind must be gradually inured to labor to be used with 
ease and profit. Let a man walk thirty miles in one day with- 
out training, and he will be painfully impressed with the fact 
that the body has laws which cannot be violated with impunity. 
The brain tissues cannot be expected to be more tolerant of 
such liberties than the muscles. 

Many a boy, the victim of hereditary influences, gives promise 
of future greatness; but, like phosphorescent insects, their bril- 
liance lasts but a little while, and is at its height when on the 
point of being extinguished forever. If, by any means their 
downward tendency be stopped, it is extremely rare that the 
autumn of life fulfils the promise of its spring. 

Fatal disease is frequently induced in children by forced 
mental exertion, and, where death does not follow, the moral 
perception is apt to be obscured, and the sensitive child becomes 
a man of hardened vice, or of ungovernable self-will. 
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Examples are not wanting to show that devotion to intellec- 
tual pursuits and to studies, even of severe and unremitting 
character, is not incompatible with extreme longevity, termi- 
nated by a serene and unclouded sunset. Where one man is 
injured by mental application, two are injured by athletic 
sports, and hundreds by intemperance and other vices to which 
idleness leads. 

Wearying anxiety, and the depressing passions and emotions 
generally, are so many disturbing elements in the machinery of 
life. But idleness is the greatest enemy of mankind, and in 
the American grammar it belongs to the feminine gender! 

Feilow-laborers, my task is done. We have met for the first 
time in the new temple of our Alma Mater, to exchange our 
annual greeting. Some may have expected words of congratu- 
lation upon this particular occasion, when each of us might be 
pardoned for feeling honored by the new and well-fitting dress 
in which our benign mother greets us. But I take it, that we 
should come here to contribute some of the proceeds of our 
stewardship, rather than borrow from the old lady. 

The first graduates from this institution went directly from 
her unpretending lecture-rooms to pitch their tents on the field 
of battle. 

Those who go out now will not be tried by the horrors of war, 
nor share the inspiration of its pomp and circumstance; yet the 
battle of life and death is often fought as really in chambers or 
in an office as it is on the field,—but remember, the victory is 
to the strong. 

If I could utter words that would reach those who are to come 
after us, I would say: Fear not to do manfully the work for 
which your gifts qualify you; but do it as one who must give 
account both of body and soul. Work hard while it is day, the 
night cometh soon enough—do not hasten it. 

Use your faculties to their full capacity, but do not abuse 
them. 

The body has its claims, it is a good servant; treat it well 
and it will do your work; it knows its own business, do not 
attempt to force it; listen kindly and patiently to its hints; 
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attend to its wants and requirements, and you will be rewarded, 
But task it, and pine it, and suffocate it, make it a slave instead 
of a servant; it may not complain much, but, like the weary 
camel in the desert, it will lie down and die. 
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REGULATION OF PROSTITUTION—RESULTS OF 
THE ATTEMPT IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


By EDMUND ANDREWS, M.D., Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Surgery in Chicago Medical College. 


The recent attempt to register, license, and regulate the 


“Social Evil’ in St. Louis appears to be making the same dis- 
astrous failure which has attended similar attempts in Europe. 
A committee of the common council reports already the police 
are confronted by their total inability to maintain the registry. 

When the plan was first put in operation it appears to have 
been favored by the prostitutes, and the police registered 718 
names, to which they soon added 228 more, making 946 regis- 
tered women in all. Now, the names have fallen off to the 
extent of 467. In other words, the police have lost almost 
exactly half the women from their control, even in the short 
time that has already elapsed. Similar results have occurred, 
according to Mr. Berkely Hill, under the “Contagious Dis- 
eases Act,” in certain parts of England, (see British Medical 
Journal). There, the registered women have fallen from 1960 
to 565, or, in other words, the police have lost nearly three- 
quarters of the women from their control. 

The Continental experience is the same, the testimony of the 
superintendents of the police being that the women evade and 
defy the registry, and in annually increasing numbers hasten 
to go over to the class of unregistered clandestines. 

The New York Medical Gazette thinks that the diminution of 
prostitutes is not due to the women going into clandestine vice, 
but to a positive improvement of public virtue produced by the 
law. The opinion of the Continental police, however, is differ- 
ent, as already stated, and indeed the plainest common sense 
supports their view. 
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If the regulation law of St. Louis, while affording increased 
facilities and attractions to licentiousness, has already reformed 
half the strumpets of that city, and the ‘“‘Contagious Diseases 
Act” three-quarters of those of the garrison towns of England, 
they must be more easily purified than those of Chicago. I, 
for one, have no faith that half the fast men and loose women, 
either of St. Louis or England, have suddenly reformed in con- 
sequence of a law being passed allowing them to practice pros- 
titution with impunity. The statistics look rather too rosy to 
be true. It is to be suspected that the frail women, like their 
sisters in Germany and France, found the police surveillance 
and registry more unprofitable, or less agreeable than they 
expected, and withdrew into clandestine vice. 

A similar suspicion rests on the report of diminished disease 
in the brothels and public institutions, The number of diseased 
women is given at 40 less than when the law went into operation, 
while the venereal cases in public institutions are reported as 
diminished about 75 per cent. Are we to understand that 
these 40 women were the authoresses of three-quarters of all 
the venereal disease in the hospitals of St. Louis? Certainly 
there is something out of joint in this calculation which needs 
further investigation. 


+e 


ANTAGONISMS BETWEEN OPIUM AND BELLA- 
DONNA. 


By LYMAN WARE, M.D., Chicago. 


Owing to the extreme contradictory opinions of eminent 
medical authorities, since the seventeenth century, respecting 
the antagonistic properties of opium and belladonna, the writer 
long desired to perform a few careful and exact experiments, to 
determine, in his own mind, to what extent, if any, the antago- 
nisms do exist. The experiments were wholly unprejudiced, as 
the believers and disbelievers in the mutual antidotal action of 
opium and belladonna are equally esteemed for their profound 
and exact knowledge and teachings. If these experiments are 
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in degree as interesting to others as to the performer, the labor 
of writing out the data will be fully compensated. 

The experiments were performed with the sulphates of mor- 
phia and atropia, using a Charriere hypodermic syringe, the 
needle being adjusted and the piston worked by a screw, secur- 
ing perfect exactness. Most of the experiments were performed 
upon the person of the writer, being assisted while under the 
influence of the larger doses by an intelligent gentleman in 
taking pulse respiration and temperature, in order that no mis- 
take might possibly occur. 

About fifty hypodermic injections were carefully noted, with 
not a single untoward symptom. There was momentary pain 
at the point of injection, but no special soreness subsequently. 

Great care was taken: 1st. That the soulution be perfectly 
neutral. 2d. That no air be in the syringe. 3d. That the 
point of injection be loose tissue, so as to be grasped between 
the thumb and index-finger. 4th. That the injection be given 
slowly, and the finger applied for a moment at th» point from 
which the needle is taken, to make sure that none of the solu- 
tion escapes. 

The observations are not all given, there being, of necessity, 
repetition, as many of these were repeated to confirm and fully 
establish the constancy with which the several phenomena made 
their appearance. 

Prior to entering upon these experiments the writer had 
scarcely ever taken either of the drugs of which he made use. 

Sufficient time was always allowed to intervene between the 
observations, in order that the system might fully recover its 
normal condition. 

That the relationship existing between opium and belladonna 
may the easier be comprehended, the phenomena accompanying 
the action of each will be considered. 

Experiments were also made with hyoscyamus and stramoni- 
um, using their alkaloids, hyoscyamia and daturia, but as their 
relationship to opium, in their antidotal effects, is so nearly 
allied to that of belladonna, the data have not been written out. 

Observations after giving 3th of a grain of morphia: 
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In the smaller doses of atropia there is noticed a diminution 
of the pulsation, and in the smaller doses of morphia an increase 
of the pulsations. When atropia is combined with morphia, 
for its soporific effect, the smaller dose, ygth or ;45th of a 
grain of atropia should be used with $d of a grain of morphia, 
thus obtaining the sedative effect of each, with the unpleasant 
effect of neither. 

In comparing the physiological effects of the two alkaloids, 
it is at once seen that neither have a common phenomena, as in: 


MORPHIA. ATROPIA. 

The face becomes blanched; The face becomes flushed; 
external temperature diminish- | external temperature increas- 
ed; pupil contracted; dilation | ed; pupil dilated; contraction 
of capillaries; diminished res- | of capillaries; increased respi- 
piration; pulsation diminished | ration; pulsation increased in 
in frequency, increased in | frequency, diminished in force; 
force; constipation of bowels; | relaxation of the bowels; ex- 
nausea; depression of vital | altation of vital force. 
force. 





The two cases of poisoning that came under observation, 
where, in one four ounces of laudanum were taken, and in the 
other two grains of morphine, made good their recovery; 
although in the former case fatal syncopy occurred as the 
patient undertook to arise from his bed the following day. 
Where toxic symptoms are to be contended with, it is impossi- 
ble to determine definitely how much of the antidote should be 
used, not knowing the amount of poison that may have been 
already absorbed, and without great care toxic smyptoms might 
result from the very antidote. Yet this danger may be in a 
measure avoided, by approximation of the antidote, recalling 
that J;th of a grain of atropia will neutralize } of a grain 
of morphia. The influence of either upon the system follows 
the administration so closely, beginning to show its effects in 
two minutes, in reaching its height so quickly, usually in an 
hour, they need only to be closely watched to prevent any toxic 
influence and obtain the full antidotal effect. 
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A BRIEF PAPER ON THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTS 
OF ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO, ON THE 
HUMAN SYSTEM. 


By N. 8. DAVIS, M.D., Chicago, Illinois. 


Prepared by the request of the Chicago Medical Society, and read at the 
Regular Meeting, December 26, 1870. 


(Continued from March No.) 


Tobacco:—In regard to the effects of tobacco I will be brief. 
Sufficient was said concerning the history, botanical relations, 
and chemical composition of this potent drug, in the paper read 
by Dr. Emmons at a recent meeting of this Society. The alka- 
loid and oil, which constitute the principal active ingredients in 
tobacco, both exert a decided and characteristic influence when 
introduced into the human system. When given in full doses, 
either by mouth or rectum, they rapidly reduce the force of the 
respiratory and circulatory functions, alleviate pain, relax the 
muscular structures, and generally nauseate the stomach. Hence, 
before ether and chloroform were introduced into practice as 
anesthetics, tobacco was not unfrequently used for the purpose 
of inducing complete relaxation of the muscular and fibrous 
tissues, to facilitate the reduction of strangulated hernia; the 
removal of spasmodic action in ‘‘béliows colic ;’’ the reduction 
of dislocated bones, etc. 

Under the full effects of the drug, the face is pale; the sur- 
face cold and moist; the pulse small, thready, and weak; respi- 
ration easy but feeble; the voluntary muscles are relaxed; and 
the nervous sensibility so impaired that the patient, not only 
feels no pain, but experiences a feeling of numbness, or, more 
properly, an absence of feeling. 

A lady who had been brought fully under the influence of a 
tobacco enema to relax the muscular coat of the intestines, 
expressed the effect upon the nervous sensibility by saying she 
“hardly felt conscious that she had a body, and in consequence 
thought she must be dying.” 
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From the experiments which have been performed on animals, 
and from clinical observation, I am led to regard tobacco as a 
direct and active nerve sedative. And when the doses are 
small and the system habituated to its effects, it induces a 
soothing, tranquilizing feeling, exceedingly fascinating, and 
which speedily begets a love for the article. Hence, notwith- 
standing its acrid taste and primary nauseating effects, it has 
become an article of general use in every civilized country on 
the globe. It is hardly possible, however, that an agent so 
decided and active in its influence over the functions of the 
human system when the latter is not accustomed to its impres- 
sion, should become altogether harmless by habitual use. And 
yet so numerous are the influences exerted upon man in civilized 
society, and so varied are the conditions of every day life, 
that it is extremely difficult to determine the actual influence, 
either mental or physical, which is produced by the habitual 
use of any one article like tobacco. Hence, it is not strange 
that medical literature should present a confused mixture of 
facts and opinions of more or less contradictory and perplexing 
character concerning the effects of the agent under considera- 
tion. One class of writers, prominently represented by Drs. 
Anstie and Hammond, place alcohol and tobacco in the same 
category, and claim for both the power to act, in small doses, 
as “accessory” or ‘‘indirect food,” or ‘‘food-stimulants;” and 
in larger doses, as narcotics and poisons. In the former capac- 
ity, they are represented as not only harmless to a large major- 
ity of individuals, but positively beneficial. 

By another class of writers, tobacco is regarded as simply 
stimulant to the nervous system in small doses, and in larger 
ones sedative and narcotic. 

Still another class regard it as sedative and narcotic, especi- 
ally to the nervous system, in proportion to the quantity used 
and the temperament of the individual; and they attribute a 
long catalogue of evils and diseases to its habitual use. 

When its use has been commenced in early youth it is claimed 
to have diminished growth, impaired mental and physical actiy- 
ity, and weakened the digestive and assimilative functions. Its 
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excessive use in adult life has been represented as causing im- 
paired vision, amaurosis, cardiac weakness, muscular relaxation 
and tremor, indigestion, irritation of fauces, impotency, mental 
dulness, etc., etc. Most of the statements by all these classes 
are expressions of opinion rather than deductions from observed 
facts. 

The assumption that tobacco acts as indirect food, or as a 
substitute for food when used in moderate quantity, and there- 
fore is either harmless or positively beneficial, affords the only 
plausible ground on which its habitual use can be defended, and 
it therefore deserves a careful consideration. 

It is not easy to perceive more than two ways in which any 
agent can act as direct or indirect food. 1st, By furnishing 
actual material for assimilation. 2d, By retarding the pro- 
cesses of metamorphosis and waste, thereby lessening the neces- 


sity for new material. 

No one will claim that tobacco constitutes material for diges- 
tion and assimilation. The quantity absorbed and taken into 
the system by any ordinary use is too small to be of the least 


importance in this way. 

That it may retard tissue metamorphosis, as claimed by Dr. 
Hammond, is probably true to a very limited extent; and only 
indirectly through its sedative action on the vaso-motor nervous 
system. It does not, like alcohol, appear to exert a direct 
influence over that play of vital affinity by which new atoms 
are appropriated to, and old atoms removed from, the tissues. 

Dr. Anstie, himself, attaches no importance to any supposed 
power to retard tissue change, but simply claims that it enables 
men to feel less inconvenience from fatigue or hunger while 
doing a given amount of work on a limited supply of food. All 
his illustrations go to establish this fact, and this alone. He 
seems to perceive no difference between rendering a man less 
conscious of hunger and actually feeding him; between remov- 
ing the sense of fatigue and the restoration of nervous and 
muscular power. Hence it is not strange that he should class 
opium, tobacco, ether, chloroform, etc., together as food-stimuli 
or substitutes. But is it not just as absurd to assert that a Lon- 
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don pauper is either better fed and clothed simply because he 
does not feel the sensations of hunger and cold as keenly while 
rolling a quid of tobacco in his mouth, as he would without it, 
as it would be to claim that the surgeon’s knife did not cut, 
because his patient did not feel it while under the influence of 
chloroform? That a moderate influence of tobacco will make 
an individual less conscious of present suffering, whether from 
hunger, fatigue, pain, or anxiety, and therefore more contented 
and don’t-care-a-tive, is apparent to every careful observer. 
But is there any proof furnished, from any department or con- 
dition of human life, that the use of tobacco enables man to 
live longer on a given amount of food, to do more work in a 
given time with less physical impairment, or to incur less sick- 
ness during an equal exposure to the causes of disease? In 
other words, are there any facts or statistics which show that 
those who have used tobacco have had a longer average duration 
of life than those who have not in the same community? If so, 
they are unknown tome. There are, however, many facts tend- 
ing to an opposite conclusion. 

In comparing the effects of tobacco with those of alcohol, we 
find both exerting a sedative influence over nerve sensibility, 
but the first spends its force mainly upon the vaso-motor and 
ganglionic nerves connected with the functions of organic life; 
while the latter acts more directly on the brain and nerves of 
animal life. Hence the first, when taken in poisonous doses, 
destroys life by cardiac paralysis or syncope, and the latter, 
either by cerebral insensibility or apnoea. 

The primary influence of tobacco is limited to the nerve 
structures, influencing secretion, assimilation, nutrition, and 
disintegration only by indirection; while alcohol extends its 
direct action to the properties of all other structures as well as 
those of the brain, and modifies tissue changes as directly as it 
does cerebral sensibility. 

We find nothing in our reading or clinical observations which 
sustains the idea that these agents are antagonistic, or that the 
effects of one antagonize those of the other. On the contrary, 
we have long been satisfied that the thirst, coupled with the 

18 
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sense of uneasiness in the chest and cardiac region, accompany- 
ing the use of tobacco, constituted one of the most active in- 
centives to the use of alcoholic drinks. 

And yet, so far is the one from antagonizing the effect of the 
other, that the use of both undermines the health of the indi- 
vidual more rapidly and certainly than the same amount of 
either would alone. In regard to the pathological effects pro- 
duced by the habitual use of tobacco, we will detain you to 
allude to but three groups of cases that have come under our 
observation. 

The first group present some form of irritation in the lining 
membrance of the fauces and pharynx, sometimes extending to 
the mouth. In some cases it consists in follicular hypertrophy ; 
. in others, there is more diffusive redness with dryness, especi- 
ally in the pharynx; and in others, though rarely, there are 
patches of erythematic redness and tumefaction in the buccal 
mucous membrance, with a very annoying sense of heat and 
dryness. We have met with many of these chronic cases of 
irritation in the mouth and throat, that had resisted every vari- 
ety of treatment for years, until the use of tobacco was omitted, 
when they speedily became well. In one instance, a man about 
24 years of age, who had suffered severely from the disease in 
the mouth and throat, tested its connection with the use of 
tobacco by omitting the use of the latter from six to twelve 
months at a time, three different times. The disease uniformly 
disappeared in a few weeks after omitting its use, and as cer- 
tainly returned in two or three months after resuming it. Ina 
few instances the same follicular irritation has appeared in the 
stomach. 

The second group of cases embrace a series of anomalous, 
and sometimes very distressing affections of the chest. They 
vary, in different cases, from a simple feeling of uneasiness, op- 
pression, or weakness in one or both sides of the chest, to that 
of positive pain, and periods of such extreme exhaustion that 
the patient is greatly alarmed, and complains of want of breath, 
sometimes palpitation, and is afraid to lie down at night. It is 
only a few weeks since that a gentleman called on me from the 
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country, complaining of almost constant uneasiness, and sense 
of exhaustion in his chest, frequent sighing, what he called 
quivering of the heart and epigastrium, a feeling as though he 
would lose his breath, and almost entire inability to sleep. 
These symptoms had been steadily increasing on him for a 
year, during which time he had used a variety of remedies 
without relief. His pulse was regular but rather weak, respi- 
ration perfectly regular and easy, but rather less full than nat- 
ural, nutrition fair, and general look of fair health. The most 
careful and thorough examination disclosed no sign of disease 
in the heart or lungs or any other internal organ. On inquiry, 
I found he had been for many years an inveterate user of 
tobacco, both by smoking and chewing: and since he began 
to suffer the bad feelings in his chest to such a degree as to 
interfere with his sleep, he had often walked the floor of his 
house the greater part of the night with his pipe in his mouth. 
Suspecting that the tobacco had induced a perverted and 
depressed condition of the functions of the thoracic ganglia 
and plexuses of the sympathetic nerve, I persuaded him to 
abandon at once the further use of the article in any way, and 
prescribed strychnine in doses of 31; part of a grain before each 
meal, and 20 grains of hydrate of chloral at bedtime, to be 
repeated in two hours if sleep was not induced. 

He was to exercise moderately in the open air daily, live on 
plain food, and use no stimulating drink. During the first 
three or four days he was very uneasy, and complained of such 
weakness as to keep himself in a constant state of alarm. He 
persevered, however, and at the.end of two weeks he had recov- 
ered a fair appetite and strength, slept well with the aid of a 
very moderate dose of hydrate of chloral at bedtime, and com- 
plained but little of the morbid sensations in his chest. 

Several years since, another case still more exaggerated came 
under my care. It was a young man connected with a travel- 
ling circus. The amount of tobacco he had consumed, chiefly 
in the form of cigars, was enormous. , 

He had become subject to a spasmodic cough, hypertrophy 
of the follicles of the fauces, and such a sense of sinking and 
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tremulousness in his chest, that he almost feared to walk across 
his room in the day, or even to try to sleep at night. His coun- 
tenance was depressed and anxious, his skin cool, and his pulse 
weak. 

He had resorted to a variety of stimulants, tonics, etc., but 
without relief. Finding no physical signs of disease in his 
chest, I was at first much puzzled in relation to the nature of 
the case. A few days observation, however, satisfied me that, 
aside from the follicular inflammation of the fauces, the whole 
train of distressing symptoms were dependent on the altered 
condition of the ‘thoracic and abdominal gaglia of the sympa- 
thetic nerve produced by tobacco. Its further use was conse- 
quently entirely prohibited, and although he suffered almost 
every variety of morbid sensation for the first week, yet under 
a mild tonic and soothing treatment he fully recovered, and has 
remained well since. 

These are exaggerated cases from great excess in the use of 
the article, but they serve to demonstrate the nature of slighter 
cases that are presenting themselves almost every day, in which 
men from all ranks of society complain of just enough pain, or 
sense of oppression, or feeling of exhaustion in the chest, to 
make them uneasy lest there might be disease of the lungs or 
heart; and yet in whom the most careful examination can detect 
no indications of disease in these organs. 

The third group of cases includes those in which the princi- 
pal symptoms are muscular weakness, sense of unsteadiness in 
walking, irregular morbid sensations in the extremities, and 
occasional intermittence or irregularity of pulse. These are 
symptoms that are identical with those belonging to the early 
stage of locomotor ataxy. In only two instances have I been 
able to verify the fact that they were caused by the use of 
tobacco. Entire omission of the use of tobacco, moderate 
exercise in the open air, electricity, and small doses of strych- 
nine removed the symptoms in a few weeks. 

This brief allusion to the more prominent pathological effects 
of the habitual use of tobacco, has been made for the purpose 
- of illustrating more fully the fact that its principal action is on 
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the nervous functions of organic life, and that such action is 
directly sedative. It does not, like alcohol, produce intoxica- 
tion or anzesthesia of the brain, nor directly interfere with 
nutrition or disintegration, except in so far as it modifies the 
vaso-motor nervous action. Consequently its destructive effects 
on the mental and physical condition of those who use it, bear 
no comparison to those of alcohol. 

That the functions of the human system are capable of ad- 
justing themselves to the effects of a moderate and regular use 
of both these agents, to such a degree as to maintain health 
and long life, is abundantly proved by daily observation. That 
both, however, induce more or less of an unnatural and injuri- 
ous condition of the physical organization, impairing the activity 
and perfect healthfulness of its functions, is equally proved by 
the most obvious facts. 


a te 2 ee ee 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NECROLOGIST OF THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 


To the President of the Alumni Association: 

The Necrologist regrets that he has been able to make but 
little progress in compiling memoirs of deceased Alumni. 

So far as can be learned, eleven deaths have occurred among 
the graduates of our Alma Mater. 

Tne names of the deceased are, J. C. Pratt, Lucien Ashley, 
J. M. Kendall, D. J. Allaban, E. B. Rockwell, W. H. Pulver, 
J. J. Samuels, George W. Wilson, J. F. Flemming, and M. N. 
Rust. 

Of four of these no information has been obtained, as to 
where they settled, or who can give information about them, 
notwithstanding careful inquiry has been made. 

Letters of inquiry have been written to acquaintances or 
friends of all the rest, but answers, in the shape of any sub- 
stantial statement of facts from which a memoir could be col- 
lated, have come back regarding only two of them, namely, of 


Dr. John Culbert Pratt and Dr. Lucien Ashley. 
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Such facts as have been gained have been written out and 
are here presented as a beginning of what it is hoped, with the 
co-operation of the members, may eventually be a complete, 
proper, and decent necrology of our Alumni. 

If any graduate or friend of the school can give information 
or furnish any clue by which sketches of the remaining nine of 
the deceased Alumni can be written, if they will communicate 
it to the Necrologist, they will aid him materially in his labors, 
and help advance a work to all alike desirable. 

It is quite esssential, however, that to get a biography of any 
man, in every particular correct, his business and professional 
associates must be consulted, and not merely his personal friends 
and family relatives, who, while giving dates and incidents 
rightly, are not always the most unbiased critics of a man’s 
character. 

What we want is unprejudiced histories, and they will confer 
a favor who can direct us to professional associates, as well as 
to relatives of these men. 

Respectfully submitted, 


N. BRIDGE, Necrologist. 
CuicaGao, March 14, 1871. 


Dr. Lucren ASHLEY was born in East Barnard, Windsor 
County, Vermont, November 27th, 1833. His parents were 
descended from the early settlers of Massachusetts. He early 
evinced a love of books, and his childhood was spent in school; 
his youth in assisting in farm labors, alternating with attending 
school and teaching. 

His health becoming impaired, in the Fall of 1854 he came 
to Illinois; the following Summer he spent in Minnesota. He 
returned in the Fall of ’55, and commenced the study of medi- 
cine with his uncle, Dr. J. B. Ashley, of Magnolia, Putnam 
County, Illinois. In the Fall of ’58 his name was entered as a 
student in the Chicago Medical College, and he graduated in 
the class of 60. He returned to Magnolia and commenced the 
practice of medicine in partnership with his uncle. 

In the Fall of ’61 he removed to Neponset, and three months 
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later to Buda Illinois, where he soon acquired an extensive 
practice, and made many warm friends. 

In the Spring of ’63, during the seige of Vicksburg, Governor 
Yates issued a call for surgeons for the army. From the com- 
mencement of the war he had felt a strong desire to offer his 
services to his country, and he promptly responded to the Gov- 
ernor’s call, contrary to the advice of friends, who much feared 
the effects of the change to that warm and unhealty climate, at 
that season of the year, on one in his feeble health. His reply 
to those who tried to dissuade him from going was, “If I live 
to return it will always be a satisfaction to me to think that I 
did what I could for my country in her hour of need; if I do 
not, I shall meet no worse fate than thousands of others.”’ 

He was assigned to the 3d Battallion, 10th Regiment, Illinois 
Cavalry. He joined the regiment on the Ist of June, and found 
them encamped six miles above Vicksburg, just outside the levee, 
on land that had been overflowed all the first part of the season. 
Half the men were on the sick list. 

He remained on duty until the last latter of July, when he 
was attacked with dysentery, and died at Helena, Arkansas, on 
the 29th of that month. 

Maj. Shaw, commanding the battalion, with the other officers 
and men, unanimously testified that “he served them faithfully 
and well as a medical officer, and profoundly regretted his early 
separation from them.” 

All his life he was remarkably conscientious and truthful, 
deeming no sacrifice too great if in the line of duty or right. 

Of a modest and retiring disposition, “he bore acquaintance 
well,” and those who knew him best loved him most. 

He was ever a cherished associate, both at school and in later 
years, seeming to win all hearts by his kind and affectionate 
disposition; and in his professional career, rich and poor alike 
found him a kind and attentive physician and sympathizing 
friend. 

He never made a profession of religion, but his private testi- 
mony, added to that of his life, warrants the statement that he 
Was a sincere and consistent Christian. 
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JoHN CuLBERT PRatTt—C ass oF 1865.—Dr. Pratt was the 
second child of Mr. C. 8S. Pratt, a native of the Eastern States, 
His mother, whose maiden name was Rose Ann Culbert, although 
born in this country, was of Irish parentage. 

The subject of this sketch was born June 5, 1835, in Nunda, 
then Alleghany County, New York. 

When he was five years old the whole family removed to Ver- 
non, Shiawassee County, Michigan, then a new and very thinly- 
settled place. Here he remained until he attained his majority. 

Although naturally very studious, the common schools were, 
up to the twentieth year of his life, his only means of systematic 
instruction. Yet, at the age of eighteen, he had so far advanced 
in a knowledge of the common branches that he was able to 
teach such of the district schools as he had studied in. After 
two winters spent in this employment, he entered a school at 
Birmingham, Mich., under the tutorship of Prof. Samuel Hill; 
here he remained a full year, and was a diligent and an atten- 
tive student. 

In the Autumn of 1856, a few months after his twenty-first 
birthday, he went to Illinois, and finding employment in a small 
school in the County of Williamson, he made there his tempo- 
rary home. He continued in his vocation as teacher, in various 
schools, until the winter of 1859-60, when he was engaged by 
Dr. J. 8. Jewell, since a professor in our Alma Mater, who was 
practising medicine in Williamson County, and who was a direc- 
tor in the school district in which he resided. | 

This acquaintance seems to have been the determining event in 
his career as a medical man, for while he was laboring daytimes 
in the school, he began studying medicine, spending his evenings 
with the library of Drs. Jewell and Mitchell. He studied early 
and late, and labored very hard during this early part of his 
term of medical study, and there can be little doubt that here 
he permanently injured his health. He pursued his medical 
studies diligently until the breaking out of the war. 

Not long after the battle of Pittsburg Landing (Shiloh), when 
the government was in great need of medical and surgical 
attendants, for the wounded of that and subsequent engage- 
ments, Pratt entered the army as a contract surgeon. 
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It was during his service in the field that he contracted that 
disease which so decimated the ranks of the army, and from 
which he never fully recovered, chronic diarrheea. Being un- 
able to attend to duty, he was allowed to return home some- 
time during the early part of 1863. 

With a change of climate and the kind offices of his friends, 
he recoverd in so far that he was anxious to return to the army. 
He was about to raise a company of volunteers, and go with 
them as captain, when Dr. Jewell persuaded him to go as 
assistant-surgeon instead. In this capacity he served eleven 
months, but his health again failed, and he was obliged to 
return to the North. 

He went to his home in Michigan to recruit and recover, but 
so anxious was he to resume his medical studies, that in three 
weeks after his arrival he set out for Chicago. Here he became 
again the hard-working, attentive student. He attended lec- 
tures, and graduated «with the class of 1865. In spite of ill- 
health he succeeded in gaining the first prize for the best thesis. 

After his graduation he went back to Michigan, but his health 
did not improve, and his condition would not admit of his prac- 
ticing, save to a very limited extent. His health gradually 
failed, and on the 19th of December, 1866, he died. 

His disease—chronic diarrhoea—was of the most obstinate 
character. Dr. Jewell says his liver, and perhaps mesenteric 
glands, were seriously involved. 

Dr. Pratt was never married. 

Of his character and disposition I find no testimony but that 
in the highest degree commendatory. He was always thought- 
ful, considerate, and perhaps too generous and unselfish. Traits 
of this sort he manifested when very young; he was always 
ready to forego and forget his own pleasure and himself for his 
playmates; moreover, he was known to have made a favorite of 
a poor and ragged playmate, simply because he was poor and 
ragged. 

Of his character after attaining manhood, I must let one 
speak who knew him intimately, and whose words we regard. 
From a letter addressed me by Dr. J. S. Jewell, under date of 
October 4th, 1870, I read: 
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‘“‘T have known but few, if any, more estimable men than 
John C. Pratt; I knew him well; he was my favorite student 
and near friend. Handsome, frank, and manly in person and 
presence; cheerful and entertaining in manner; courteous, hope- 
ful, and generous in disposition; decisive and upright in char- 
acter; pure in intentions; rich in a warm, wise, and healthful 
sympathy; gifted with an excellent, well-balanced mind; inde- 
pendent in thought, but respectful; apt to teach, and ready to 
be taught; enterprising and inquiring; quick in perception; 
industrious; an excellent student, and giving unusual promise 
as a physician; a firm friend, true as steel, with warm emotions 
under excellent control; he was the one of a thousand. 

‘“‘T have seldom felt more regret at the loss of one who was 
not a relative, and feel that the college roll has lost, in him, 
one of its best and brightest names, whose memory [I trust will 
be sacredly cherished.” 


I$ $$$ 


Clinical Reports. 


CLINICAL CASES IN MEDICAL WARDS OF MERCY 
HOSPITAL. 


Clinic by PROF. DAVIS. From Notes by S. 


Case I.—Dutseasez oF KneEeE-Jornt with Latent TUBERCU- 
Losis.— This young man has been affected with ill-health for 
two or three years, becoming very much emaciated, blood im- 
poverished, etc., with characteristic signs of inflammation at 
the knee-joint. Was brought to me some time since, with a 
special request that I should take charge of him; at that time 
had been for three or four months in the care of a surgeon in 
this city, who had decided that an amputation was necessary. 
The attention of all parties seemed to have been absorbed in 
the leg, as though the disease of the knee embodied all that 
was the matter. 

I found a moderate degree of tumefaction about the knee, 
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chiefly, I think, from a thickening of the synovial membrane, 
and a moderate degree of effusion, sufficient to give rise to 
slight fluctuation at the sides and above the patella, but no evi- 
dence of a carious condition of the bone. The patient is able 
to have the joint moved freely forwards and backwards—can 
bear considerable weight upon it, and walks with facility; but 
there are other reasons why I did not encourage him to go on 
and have the limb amputated. The knee-joint did not present 
evidence of actual disease sufficient to give rise to the general 
emaciation. 

The patient is very aneemic—lips pale—pulse soft and com- 
pressible, with about the degree of emaciation which usually 
accompanies the second stage of tuberculosis, and has a slight 
cough—also a fair appetite, though losing flesh all the time— 
taking enough nourishment, if it was assimilated, to gain flesh 
every day and receive a good degree of strength, but only 
becoming more impoverished. 

You may lay it down as an axiom, that will have few excep- 
tions, that if you find a patient, notwithstanding absence of 
fever or acute local affection, with reasonable appetite, yet 
losing flesh, the blood growing thin and impoverished, that 
there is some change in the system which is of a serious organic 
character, and it will generally be found that the patient is 
laboring under a slow organic disease. 

On examining the lungs I find a perceptible difference in the 
resonance of the two sides, and on applying the stethoscope 
observe a little irregularity in the progress of the inspiratory 
sound, and a renewal of it in the expiratory act—positive well- 
marked increased vibration of the voice, and a little atrophy of 
the left side of the chest. In the prolonged and slightly irreg- 
ular respiratory murmur we find the earliest apparent physical 
signs of tubercular deposit in the lungs. A thing which points 
to disease of the mesentery glands, is the fact that the patient 
is taking a fair amount of food and not being nourished by it. 
He has also had, at frequent intervals, pains in the abdomen, a 
little to the right side, and while the limbs are attenuated, the 
abdomen is full—slightly tympanitic, and has a doughy feel. 
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During the last week or ten days there has been considerable 
tendency to diarrhoea, so that it has been necessary to use medi- 
cine directly for the purpose of counteracting it. 

The patient complained of his throat being somewhat sore, 
but this did not attract much attention at first, and he was 
directed to use a simple wash—when, however, this did not 
relieve it, I was led to examine into the condition of the parts 
more particularly, and found a dark ulcerated patch of a pur- 
plish hue behind the parts, which, with the general depraved 
state of the blood, strongly inclined me to think that there was 
a hereditary syphilitic taint in addition to the tubercular deposit. 

Directed a teaspoonful of the following mixture to be taken 
once a day: 

R. Iodide Soda, 
en j gr. 


Fl. Ext. Conium,------ : eaaeendanninial 5). 
Syrup Orange Peel, 


The throat improved very rapidly, and in the course of two 
weeks was considered entirely well. 

Complained of some pain in the knee-joint, which was en- 
tirely relieved by the application of a blister, which also reduced 
the swelling. The abdomen now seems a little full, and slightly 
tympanitic and tender—sound on percussion indicates clearly 
that it is not water or any solid tumor, but a state of fullness 
dependent upon imperfect assimilation. The sounds on auscul- 
tation indicate clearly the existence of latent tubercular depos- 
its in the lungs. 

If no congestion be determined in the parts, the patient may 
go on for years, and he be unconscious of the existence of any 
trouble about the lungs. But if he should take cold, or any- 
thing wake up a determination of the blood, it would be likely 
to establish a low grade of inflammatory action around this 
deposit, which, if not relieved in three or four weeks, would 
induce softening of the deposits, and the patient would begin 
to expectorate masses of yellow opaque matter, with mucus, ete. 

In the treatment of this case we would rely on good air, plain 
food, the iodine alteratives, and such anodynes as would restrain 
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irritation in the alimentary canal. Would not advise the long 
continued use of mercurial alteratives, but think the use of the 
alterative mixture containing the iodide of sodium and bi-chlo- 
ride of mercury for a week at a time, perhaps once a month, 
would be useful. Up to the present time his bowels have been 
easily controlled by the turpentine and laudanum emulsion; and 
he has taken six grains of iodide of potassa morning and noon. 

Case I].—Hemipitecia.—This patient had been in good 
health and was attacked suddenly with violent and well-defined 
pain in one side of the head, followed by fever and continued 
pain, which caused it to be styled brain fever, and lasted for a 
week or more, at the end of which time she was found to have 
complete hemiplegia, and was brought to the hospital. 

On admission the pain had not entirely gone; pulse was 
slightly accelerated, not full, but strong; heat of the surface 
slightly elevated, with somewhat increased sensibility in the 
paralyzed parts. 

Paralysis was observed over one entire side of the body; one- 
half of the tongue being slightly affected; the arm and leg, on 
that side, utterly destitute of motion, but control of the sphinc- 
ters was still perfect. 

It is the left side which is paralyzed, the pain in the head 
having been in the right side, at the junction of the frontal and 
right parietal bones. 

The suddenness of the attack, the fever, and continued pain 
in the head, with hyperesthesia and loss of motion, led me to 
attribute it to capillary congestion of the interior portion of the 
right anterior lobe of the brain, coming suddenly, developing 
severe pain, and leaving some degree of exudation; but proba- 
bly not sufficient actual extravasation of blood to form a clot. 

Treatment.—Kither one prompt bleeding, or leeching, at the 
outset, before sufficient exudation had taken place to cause 
paralysis, would have exerted a good influence, especially if 
followed by sedatives to take off the increased force of the cir- 
culation, keeping the bowels open, cold to the head, etc., but 
the time for these remedies had passed by, and the patient is 
already paralyzed. She was accordingly put upon the follow- 
ing course of treatment: 
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RK. Potass. Bromide, 
“ — Todide, 
Water, 


One teaspoonful every four hours. Directed her to be kept at 
rest; the bowels to be moved with laxatives if necessary. 

In the first few days there was no change, except a gradual 
decline of the pain in the head. 

The next improvement observed was diminished hyperesthe- 
sia, but without much indication of change in the motor power, 
In about ten days, however, she was able to stand, and from 
that began to walk, but in a very awkward manner, character- 
istic of this form of paralysis, carrying the foot forward by 
means of the muscles in the upper part of the thigh, the outer 
muscles seeming to be more paralyzed than those of the inner 
side of the limb, so that in walking the toes turn outwards. 

After she began to walk, from some cause unknown, probably 
over-excitement of the mind, the pain came back in the head, 
which was subdued in two or three days by giving in addition . 
to the other medicine, 20 grains bromide potassa with a little 
chloral, and directing her to be kept perfectly still. 

Yesterday, for the first time, she was able to raise the arm. 

The patient is a little too anxious, and will be apt to overdo, 
but if we can keep the nervous system composed, and induce 
regular and systematic exercise, she will doubtless gradually 
regain the use of the parts. 

Our success in the management of these cases depends upon 
the proper adaptation of treatment to the successive stages of 
the disease. 

In the use of the bromide and iodide we bring in an altera- 
tive, combined with a moderate sedative and quieting influence, 
allaying morbid sensibility, and promoting absorption; when 
this has been accomplished, we shall begin, very cautiously, 
little by little, with another class of remedies, viz., nerve tonics, 
of which strychnine stands at the head. 

The great thing is to know when to leave off the alterative 
and begin with the tonic treatment; if we commence the latter 
too quick, it will bring on a return of the pain in the head, 
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prostration, fever, and loss of power; if deferred too long, the 
patient will cease to improve and become exhausted, grow pale 
and feeble. 

Treatment should be so conducted as to remove the inflamma- 
tory action, and get rid of the exudation, then, and not before, 
commence giving the other class of remedies. 

I have usually withheld tonics as long as hyperesthsia or 
muscular rigidity remained. 

You will notice in the early stage of paralysis, from inflam- 
matory action especially, that hyperzesthesia will be the rule, 
with more or less actual stiffening or rigidity in the paralyzed 
part. As long as these conditions exist, you are safe in acting 
upon the rule, that no benefit will be derived from the use of 
strychnine, or the different varieties of electricity, galvanism, 
and other stimulating agents. 

When hyperzesthesia ceases, and there is flaceidity of the mus- 
cles, you will find it advisable to gradually diminish the seda- 
tives and alteratives, and commence the use of nerve tonics; 
feeling your way carefully by introducing the battery, very 
carefully at first, giving moderate doses of strychnine, gy grain, 
morning and night, while you continue the bromide and iodide 
after breakfast, and dinner, and at bedtime. 

If this is well borne, the potassium mixture may be limited 
to supper and bedtime, giving the strychnine three times a day, 
afterwards increasing the dose to Jy grain, and giving the solu- 
tion of the bromide at bedtime only, which will contribute to 
sleep and keep the secretions free. 

In this way a full restoration to power and normal sensibility 
may be brought about, usually in from one to three months. 

We shall continue to pursue the present order of treatment 
in the manner alluded to. 

The question as to the probability of a full and perfect recov- 
ery, depends on whether positive sanguinous extravasation has 
taken place; if not, the mere inflammatory exudation can be 
made to te reabsorbed and function restored; if sanguinous, we 
shall be unable to bring about resorption of the fibrinous mate- 
tial, the brain in the vicinity will remain hardened, and its 
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functions permanently suspended, ultimately proving fatal from 
altered nutrition and disintegration of brain substance. 

Case III.—Curonic INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH AND 
(EsopHacus.—This patient is a young German, whose business 
has been barkeeping. He has not drank what is called to ex- 
cess, but daily taking more or less alcoholic drink. 

The combined influence of this habitual use of liquor, and too 
much confinement, has engendered well-marked gastric irrita- 
tion, probably genuine follicular inflammation, but of a very 
low grade, just sufficient to give rise to an increased secretion 
of gastric fluid, and vomiting, or what is called pyrosis, every 
morning before breakfast. 

In addition there is, more or less distress after taking food, 
which produces a heavy sensation in the stomach, and is some- 
times rejected. 

Besides these symptoms there is a difficulty in swallowing, so 
that extra effort is required, and it hurts, as if there was a sore 
place in the cesophagus; there is a degree of actual inflamma- 
tion of a chronic character in the lining membrane of the pha- 


rynx and cesophagus, similar to that existing in the follicles of 


the stomach. 

I have noticed, occasionally, from the commencement, a 
peculiar noise in his breathing, a coarse rough sound, and he 
complains of not getting breath good, of a want of air. Three- 
fourths of the respirations seem natural in sound, but if he takes 
a quick breath it will bring a vibration in the vocal apparatus, 
giving a peculiar sound with the ingress of air, and this may 
sometimes be detected almost to the bottom of the chest. This 
led me to examine more closely to see if there was any evidence 
of a tumor or enlargement of the aorta which would exert 
mechanical pressure upon the trachx, but I was unable to dis- 
cover anything of the kind. The chest expands easily. 

I think there is a degree of direct nervous irritation that is 
reflected to the larynx, causing tension of the vocal apparatus, 
and a sense of constriction that extends more or less to the 
tubes below. 

The tongue is red along the edges and at the tip, the papilla 
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a little prominent, but not much coated; lips red; face flushed, 
and covered with an eruption resembling psoriasis, a form of 
tetter, consisting in slight tumefaction of the skin, with des- 
quamation of the cuticle; this appeared within the last few days. 
The membrane covering the tonsils and lining the pharynx is 
a little reddened, and the parts are swollen and tumefied. 
When admitted, complaining of these symptoms, and learning 
his previous history, I directed a powder of 
Bismuth Subnit., sot nsiilsinla ae iiiinliinhas grs. vj. 
Lupuline, 
To be taken three times a day, before meals, and to hasten the 
disappearance of the inflammation in the stomach, I prescribed, 
in addition, the following solution: 
R. Carbolic Acid, 
Water, 


Tinct. Opii et Camph., ------------- Biss. 
Glycerine, 


One teaspoonful to be given after each meal. 

The patient improved to a certain extent, vomiting less fre- 
quently, but the difficulty of swallowing, difficult breathing, etc., 
remained; treatment so far had not seemed to make much im- 
pression on that part of the difficulty. 

Two days ago, when this eruption on the face made its 
appearance, and the membrane of the pharynx assumed a dark- 
ish hue, I was led to believe that there might be another element 
present, which had operated to produce a degree of impurity of 
the blood, of a specific character. 

I accordingly directed, in place of .the carbolic acid solution,, 
the following: 

BR. Iodide Sodium, 
Hydrag. Bichlo.,---------------------- gr j 
Fl. Ext. Conium, 
Syr. Licorice, 
One teaspoonful after each meal, the powders of bismuth, etc.,. 
to be continued as before. 

He has not been on this long enough to develop decided, 

effects from it, but if it does not set up an irritation of the 
19 
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stomach, it will not be a week before this eruption and much of 
the bad feeling in the upper part of the pharynx and cesopha- 
gus will disappear, by that time the powders should be limited 
to twice a day, at breakfast and dinner, giving the liquid mix. 
ture as before; meanwhile the diet should be carefully guarded. 


a 


Correspondence. 


WHEN DOCTORS DIFFER WHERE IS SAFETY? 


In the columns of Tue Examiner for January, March, and 
April, the subject of ‘“‘Morphia as a Parturient’’ has been 
treated by different members of the profession, and results of 
experience and observation differing so widely and so antago- 
nistically with each other, have been expressed by men of 
acknowledged ability and success as practitioners, that the 
question has become one of embarrassment, especially to our 
young men just entering upon the arduous duties of practice. 

In my early professional training, I was taught to receive the 
doctrine of specific remedial agency with much caution and many 
grains of allowance, and in the course of a somewhat protracted 
experience, I have proven, time after time, that those teachings 
were wise and judicious. 

The nearest approach to specific agency, perhaps, is that of 
sulphate quinine in intermittents, and sulphur in scabies, both 
of which do occasionally fail, and the physician prescribing is 
doomed to disappointment. An occasional failure, however, to 
meet the demand and promptly and at once fulfil the indicatioas, 
is scarcely, I think, convincing evidence that the remedy is at 
fault, or possesses properties, other than those under the light 
of science and experience ascribed to it, but rather that some 
pathological or other condition of the case, not apparent at the 
time, was the preventing cause, so that, in that particular case, 
the usual effects of the remedy were not realized. 

With regard to the subject before us, we have two medical 
agents or articles of medicine, differing widely in both their 
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history and properties, and so far as experience in their uses 
go, produce opposite effects when administered to the parturient 
female. At least, in the light of passed experience, such has 
been the generally received opinion of the profession. 

The sulphate morphia, while not regarded as an anesthetic, 
is, by the profession generally, considered as justly entitled to 
head the list of anodynes, and as such, has been, and still is, 
one of our most valuable agents. Testimony in its favor, so 
voluminous and convincing, scarcely admits of a doubt, especi- 
ally in that peculiar condition of the encient female, upon which 
abortion is so often made to depend. 

3ut even under these circumstances, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that under the most judicious use of the agent, the abnor- 
mal process continues, and abortion is the result, not, however, 
as the effect of the remedy, but in spite of its use; depending, 
in some cases, upon causes known and well understood, and, in 
other cases, the cause is so couched in obscurity, that the fact 
must be accepted, though hard to be explained. 

I have not, at any time, because of a failure to realize the 
soothing and anodyne effects common to its use under these cir- 
cumstances, felt authorized to attribute new and opposite results 
to sulphate morphia; and, although the process of abortion or 
labor at term may go forward to completion, even with increas- 
ing energy, while morphia is being given, it only proves to my 
mind, that nature, in the use of her own means, is disposed to 
accomplish her own work in her own good time and way. 


+ Oo 


Obituary. 


Dirp.—At his residence near Heyworth, Illinois, on the 12th 
of August, 1870, Hon. Harrison Noble, M.D., in the 59th year 
of his age. 

Dr. Noble graduated at the Ohio College of Medicine in 
1847. Previous to this time he had been engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and early in the history of McLean County was 
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county surveyor. He was a man of great strength of mind and 
will, and a close student, and immediately upon his debut in 
medicine became prominent in the profession of the State. As 
President of the Illinois State Medical Society, he was one of 
its most honored and efficient presiding officers; he was regular 
in his attendance upon its meetings, and acted frequently and 
ably as chairman of important committees. At one time he 
made a special report upon typhoid fever, which was regarded 
as a very able effort. He was also a member of the American 
Medical Association, and frequently attended its sessions. 

The doctor represented his district in the State Legislature 
two consecutive terms and was a prominent working member of 
that body. The then Governor of the State, declared in a 
public speech, that he owed more to him for valuable assistance 
than any other member of either house. 

At the last gubernatorial canvass he was a prominent candi- 
date for the nomination for Governor, by a number of the cen- 
tral counties of the State. 

Personally, Dr. Noble was a man of splendid physique and 
commanding presence, a good advisor, and a true and faithful 
friend. By his death a void has been created in the circle of 
society he ornamented, and in the profession that he elevated 
by his counsels—but— 


“‘He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace.” 


At a called meeting of the McLean County Medical Society, 
on Wednesday, March 15, 1871, at the office of Drs. Bradley 
& Laughlin, in Bloomington, Illinois, to take action with regard 
to the death of Dr. S. W. Noble, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas—We learn with sadness that our much loved com- 
panion—Dr. S. W. Noble—after a protracted and painful ill- 
ness, which he endured with great fortitude and patience, died 
on yesterday, at 7 o'clock P.M. 

Resolved—That in his untimely death our Society has lost 
one of its most honored and useful members; the community s 
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man of superior character and influence; and his family a 
devoted husband and affectionate father. 

Resolved—That we will ever cherish the memory of his ardent 
attachment to the interests of our Society, and his unremitting 
devotion to the cause of our noble profession, to whose dignity 
and practice he consecrated all his powers and all his great 
talents, and in the service of which he spent his life. 

Resolved—That we commend Dr. Noble’s example, in that 
his devotion to his beloved science prompted him to express his 
desire that a post mortem examination of his body be made, in 
order to confirm or correct the diagnosis of his case. 

Resolved—That we hereby tender to his bereaved family and 
friends our sincere sympathy in this their sad and irreparable 
loss; and that a copy of these resolutions be published in the 
city papers, and in the Chicago journals, and also in the West- 
ern Lancet and Observer, and that a copy be handed to the 
afflicted wife of our deceased brother. 


A. H. LUCE, 
R. D. Brap.ey, R. G. LAUGHLIN, + Committee. 


Secretary. T. E. WORRELL, 


D+ Oo 


Selections. 


SCROFULODERMA. 


Scrofulous affections of the skin are easily recognized. We 
have had, however, during the last six years, a good deal of 
practical experience regarding strumous maladies of the skin— 
scrofula in all its forms being a very common disease in Belfast. 
Mr. Milton, in a former number of this journal,* offered some 
Important suggestions on the present subject; following his 
example, we include under that name all strumous complaints 
found on the skin, no matter where they ure situated, as ulcers 
superficial and deep, warty patches, enlarged glands, and also 
the indolent and dull red tubercular formations that tend to 
suppurate, eventually becoming covered with a thick scab, from 
beneath which oozes unhealthy pus, causing ulceration that 


* Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, No 13, vol. iv. 
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proceeds, accompanied by slight loss of substance, the process 
ending by the formation of a scar. 

Serofuloderma verrucosum, which Dr. M’Call Anderson has 
dignified by the name of Lupus verrucosum,* is met with in stru- 
mous subjects, commencing by the development of small circum- 
scribed, dusky, red, or violet-colored patches, often assuming a 
somewhat tuberculated form—healing, like lupus, in the centre, 
and spreading at the margins. These little tubercular spots are 
in many instances confluent, but more frequently isolated; 
finally warty growths appear on these elevations, of a dusky 
hue, due to a thickened condition of the cutaneous papilla. The 
eruption is of a tedious and chronic nature. We lately had a 
young girl for eight months under treatment with this disease, 
situated upon the instep of left leg. The little patient’s health 
had always been fair. The affection on the leg presented irreg- 
ular rugous patches covered with warty excresences, separated 
from each other, with a tendency to ulceraticn around the mar- 
gin of the disease. 

During the year 1867, 824 cases of skin disease were admitted 
at the Belfast Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; of this number, 
scrofulous affection occurred to the extent of 12 per cent., at 
which average these cases have remained, occasionally increas- 
ing, however, especially in the Spring. Indeed, from the number 
of patients admitted in the early part of the year, one may say, 
with Shakespere (who refers to the “ King’s evil’’ being cured 
by royal touch):— 

“Strangely visited people, 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye— 
The mere despair of surgery—he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayer.” 

With regard to enlarged or strumous glands, we know that 
lymphatic glands enlarge by cell hyperplasy, and afterwards are 
prone to undergo cheesy degeneration, ending occasionally in an 
ulcer; by which we are to understand one determined by the 
inflammation and ulceration of a lymph gland enlarged by cell 
hyperplasia, and which has undergone degeneration. These 
ulcers are liable to occur about the region of the neck, in com- 
pany with eruptions on mouth and cheeks, usually impetiginous, 
or with otorrhcea, discharge from mucous membrane of mouth 
and nose, conjunctivitis, etc. They are characterized by great 
obstinacy, and encroachment upon the connective tissue, and 
also by their serrated borders. In scrofula, it is the glandular 


* Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, No.1, vol. i. 
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system that is primarily affected, accompanied by engorgement 
of the capillary vessels and languid circulation, the blood being 
decidedly degenerated. 

Dr. Sterl, of New York, has lately (Medical Gazette) written 
on the production of scrofula. He finds that, in scrofulosis, 
perfect oxygenation of the blood does not take place; for phys- 
iological experiments have proven that fibrin, so necessary in 
supplying muscular waste, is formed in the blood from albumen 
by the action of oxygen. He says:— 

“The air of our city (New York) we know, is to a certain 
extent vitiated, and does not contain the requisite proportion of 
oxygen; but, in addition to this, our population is undoubtedly 
afflicted with an abnormal condition of the receptacles of this 
oxygen in the lungs; the blood cells, which, owing to the use of 
insufficient, unsuitable, or deleterious food, or from other causes, 
do not possess the vitality necessary to a healthy performance 
of their functions. 

“The urine of scrofulous persons, and that of children, 
selected for obvious reasons, contains a superabundance of the 
salines, with an excess of hydrochloric, phosphoric, and lactic 
acids; not unfrequently oxalic acid. 

“The perspiration has a decidedly acid reaction, and is of 
more than usually offensive odor. 

“The secretions from mucous membranes are augmented, 
and tend to become excessively albuminous under inflammatory 
action. 

“Lymph, too, exists in superabundance, owing to the inordi- 
nate activity of hypertrophied lymphatic vessels and glands, 
and, like the blood, it contains more than its natural proportion 
of albumen. 

“The scrofulous diathesis I have always found most decidedly 
marked during and before the period of the first dentition.” 

Some French physicians divide the great class of scrofulides 
into benign and malignant; and, as symptoms of the first 
period of scrofula, recognize primary lesions, classified as 
exudative, erythematous, and papular. In the first-mentioned 
class, strophulus, impetigo, and sebaceous acne are contained, 
all forms of the latter being regarded as strumous. Amongst 
the erythematous forms of scrofulderma, M. Bazin places chil- 
blains, especially those accompanied b y deep-seated chronic 
inflammation of the subcutaneous tissue, a structure affected in 
preference by scrofula. 

_ Tenacity, persistence, gradual extension to new tissue, par- 
ticipation of lymphatic glands and sub-cutaneous cellular tissue, 
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ending in suppuration, are characters commen to scrofuloderma, 
which, moreover, differs from other skin complaints in absence 
of itching, and usually of pain. 

Cazenave looked on “malignant scrofulides”’ as manifesta- 
tions of hereditary syphilis, being remarkable for their well- 
defined limits and tendency to relapse. ‘These eruptions are 
divided into three classes—ulcero-crustaceous, tuberculous, and 
erythematous. The crustaceous scrofulide contains two import- 
ant varieties—inflammatory ulcerating and ulcerating with 
fibro-plastic formations. The first commences with tubercles 
or pustules simply inflammatory, which degenerate into ulcers 
that destroy surrounding soft parts, but are arrested by the 
bones. ‘These ulcers cover themselves with thick green crusts, 
imbedded in the skin, and formed of concentric layers. After 
the crust has fallen and the ulcer healed, there remains a white 
irregular cicatrix, contracting the tissue like those of a burn, and 
adherent to the bone. In the second variety, the tubercles are 
fibro-plastic, caused by a proliferation of the cellular tissue, and 
the ulcers attack the bone as well as soft parts.” The primitive 
element in the class of tubercular scrofulides is a fibro-plastic 
tubercle remaining stationary without ulceration on the cuta- 
neous surface; however, cicatrices are produced, as if from an 
open ulcer, new fibrous tissue filling up the excavation caused 
by destruction of sub-cutaneous cellular tissue. The erythe- 
matous scrofulides of Bazin appear to be of an innocent nature. 
In some cases the subcutaneous tissue becomes cedematous, 
and of a pasty feel. There is no burning, itching, or pain, and 
eventually a white, irregular cicatrix appears in the centre of 
the patch, which gradually extends to the circumference. 
Malignant scrofulides are distinguished from cancer by the 
edges of the ulcers, which are undermined, instead of promi- 
nent; by the bottom, which does not present the hard, fleshy, 
granulations of cancer; and by absence of pain. 

A few words on treatment, and we are done. Mr. Milton,* 
who, as a practical observer and trustworthy writer, is excelled 
by no one, places great faith in “plenty of purgatives.” He 
believes that the patients get well as quickly, if not quicker, by 
this plan, than with iron, cod-liver oil, etc. A tablespoonful of 
old rum in a half-a-pint of new milk every morning, is, he thinks, 
a capital nutritive agent. 

Dr. Laycock recommends the phosphates of lime, either pure 
or as ivory dust, in the various forms of struma, as well as in 
some syphilitic affections, on account of it supplying phospho- 


* See Mr. Milton’s paper, Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, No. 13. 
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rus to the nerve tissue. The local treatment is all-important: 
if there be much inflammation, poultices are required. Say we 
have in the person of a young lady an enlarged and suppurating 
gland on an exposed part, and which has been religiously poul- 
ticed for several days, how shall we best avoid a mark? Simply 
by applying a leech, and through the leech-bite, with a fine 
knife, such as is used for operations about the eye, make the 
necessary puncture—not incision. To prevent an enlarged 
gland from suppurating, we know of no remedy except nau- 
seating doses of tartar emetic, and ice to the gland. It is not 
every one, however, who will permit of this treatment. When 
an enlarged gland is in an “indolent’’ state, it is a good plan 
to apply a fly-blister over it, which will either hasten suppura- 
tion or excite absorption; or Mr. Jordan’s plan of blister near 
the enlarged gland, and application of a bag containing shot 
to enlargement, can be tried. If it be an open strumous ulcer, 
the iodide of lead ointment is a very excellent and well-known 
remedy; if, however, the discoloring of the skin is objected to, 
iodide of cadmium may be substituted. When there is much 
discharge, astringents at commencement may be necessary, as 
sugar of lead, tannin, etc. The country people often use an 
alcoholic decoction of fresh walnut leaves with which to bathe 
and apply to the open ‘‘sores,” and it is said with advantage. 
Some excellent remarks are contained in a back number of the 
Medical Circular, on the treatment of the disease under notice, 
as well as in causing scars by meddlesome surgery in scrofulous 
glands. The scars do not depend, the writer says, on the 
strumous glands being opened, but on the time of doing so. If 
opened at all, they should be opened very early. A scrofulous 
gland, when it begins to suppurate, contains a substance like 
soft cheese; afterwards a thin ichor. If it has softened down 
before it begins to adhere to the integument, the method then 
to prevent scars will be to make a longitudinal incision before 
the integuments are spoiled, with a knife, and press out all the 
softened gland. The cavity will then granulate and heal, and 
nothing remain but a white line. If the gland be left to pursue 
its course, and, still worse, if poultices be applied—or if much 
inflamed, and tincture of iodine be used, the gland adheres to 
the integument, which becomes absorbed and destroyed; and 
after healing, the wound becomes puckered, arising from loss of 
substance: hence the scar. Empirical treatment of disease, 
and especially of scrofula, is often absurd. Heberden, in his 
Commentaries writes as follows:—‘‘It has been an old dispute 
among physicians whether the empirical or rational method of 
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curing disease was to be preferred. If by the empirical method 
be meant that which is founded on facts recorded by others or 
observed by ourselves, it must be allowed that by this means 
only has the practice of physic been established. Fact and 
repeated experiments have alone informed us that jalap will 
purge, and ipecacuanha vomit; that the poppy occasions sleep, 
and bark will cure an ague. If we examine the whole Materia 
Medica and the whole practice of physic, we shall not find one 
efficacious, simple, nor one established method of cure, which 
was discovered or ascertained by any other means.” 

The constitutional treatment of scrofulous affections may be 
dismissed in a few words: plenty of out-door exercise; residence, 
if possible, at the sea-coast; and, as regards medicinal agents, 
cod-liver oil, syrup of the iodide of iron; iodide of ammonium, 
iodide of potash; or, in some cases, Neligan’s solution of arse- 
nic, iodine, and iodide of potash. A good purgative, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Milton, containing calomel, is also of service, 
given about every seven days. In some cases, tincture of iodine, 
administered in sherry, answers very well—or used locally, five 
to eight drops being injected, with a hypodermic syringe, into 
an enlarged gland. 

A few words will be found in our Miscellaneous Memoranda 
on cerealin, and the manner in which linseed and bran are used 
at the Ulster Institution for Deaf and Dumb, since 1862, with 
marked success, in diminishing the number of strumous com- 
plaints—to which, by the way, as we have shown in table of 
diseases* observed at all the English, Scotch, and Irish Asylums, 
deaf-mutes are very subject. For delicate children of a scrofu- 
lous diathesis, ‘‘wheat phosphates,’ which is really cerealin, 
should be given with milk, especially as pointed out by Dr. 
Klencke, of Leipzic, that the milk of stall-fed cows contains 
very little sugar, and that the butter and casein are diminished, 
whilst the albumen is often as high as 15 per cent. Moreover, 
stall-fed cattle are liable to become tuberculous, as testified by 
Dr. Carsewell. 

Such are the principal views regarding the pathology and 
treatment of a very common disease.— Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine. 


* Observations on Medical and Sanitary Treatment of Deaf and Dumb. By 
H.S. Purdon, M.D. 1868. 


A Cure ror Hemorruoms.—Calomel applied (Pacific Med. 
and Surg. Jour.) dry once or twice a day to tumid and tender 
hemorrhoids rarely fails to cwre them in a few days. 
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THE PATHOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF THE GAS- 
TRIC AND INTESTINAL TUBULES. 


A Lecture by AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., Professor of Practice of Medicine in 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


Mr. PresipENT:—The paper which I am about to read will 
not contain any original obseryations, experience in practical 
microscopy being necessary, and I have not the qualifications or 
the leisure to engage in it. As regards the histological aspect 
of my subject, the facts to which I shall refer have been con- 
tributed by the English observers, Handfield Jones, Wilson 
Fox, and Samuel Fenwick. 

I have for years been convinced that the secretory glands of 
the alimentary canal form a domain in pathology unexplored, 
but from which important accessions are to come, and I have 
predicted that the tubules there found will present degenerative 
changes, which will satisfactorily account for that class of cases 
characterized by progressive and fatal inanition. I shall first 
give a history of some cases of this class which have fallen 
under my own observation. 

Case I.—Gentleman, et. 60. Health good up to the time 
anorexia began. No disease could be detected in any of the 
organs after a careful investigation, but for all, his appetite 
continued to fail till he could scarcely be prevailed on to take 
food in any form. His weight failed without notable emacia- 
tion, and by degrees his strength so far yielded that he was 
obliged to keep to his bed. At the time I saw him the pulse 
and skin did not denote fever. Various tonics and stimulants 
were given, but with no result. 

Inanition continued and patient died. There was no autopsy. 

I studied the case carefully, and was unable to account for 
the nature and seat of the disease. 

Case II.—In March, 1866, saw in consultation a gentleman 
et. 60, who had been ailing some months before’I saw him. 
Without any appreciable cause his strength began to fail as 
anorexia progressed. 

Shortly after I saw him he died. As in the former case, no 
cause could be discovered. An autopsy was refused by the 
friends. 

Case III.—In the summer of 1868, I saw often with my 
lamented colleague, Dr. Geo. Elliott, a gentleman zt. about 55 
years. The history of this case only differed from the others 
in the fact that he had occasional vomiting. Toward the close 
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he passed under the hands of an homeeopath; but I have learn- 
ed that he died by exhaustion. 

Case IV.—In May, 1869, an analagous case came under my 
observation in the practice of Dr. Jno. P. Hutchinson, of Brook- 
lyn. Dr. Willard Parker was associated in consultation. The 
age of the patient was 60. He had been ailing for several 
months. The only difference in this case from the others was 
that he had occasional diarrhcea, but the history and symptoms 
denoted intestinal indigestion, and not ulceration or inflamma- 
tion. Emaciation was more marked in this than in the previous 
cases. 

The cases here recorded are males, but I visited, with my col- 
league, Dr. Fordyce Barker, a female patient in October, 1868, 
and another in January, 1869, the facts in both being similar 
to those I have given a summary of. The ages of each of Dr. 
B.’s cases were in the neighborhood of 60. It may have occur- 
red to some present that there is a relation between the forego- 
ing class of cases and the “‘¢diopathie anemia” of Addison. 

Dr. Addison says: “For a long period I have from time to 
time met with a very remarkable form of general anemia with- 
out any discoverable cause —cases in which there had been no 
previous loss of blood; no exhausting diarrhea; no chlorosis; 


no purpura; no renal affection, splenic miasmata, glandular, 
* * 


strumous or malignant disease. id 7 


It was while seeking in vain to throw some additional light on 
this form of anzmia that I stumbled on the curious facts that 
it is my more immediate object now to make known to the pro- 
fession.” 

The facts referred to at the close of the quotation are the 
existence in these cases of infra-renal disease, and the absence 
of lesion elsewhere, to account for the anzemia and melasma. It 
is a reasonable supposition that Addison’s cases, with and 
without the melasma, are to be classed with those which I have 
recited. Addison did not seek for the disease in the gastro- 
intestinal tubules. It is not a recent conjecture of mine that, 
had his microscopical researches taken this direction, he would 
have found a more satisfactory explanation of the infra-renal 
capsules on which, as he says, he stumbled. 

In a published clinical lecture, in 1860, I said: “I have not 
the presumption to explain these cases, but I suspect there ex- 
ists degenerative disease of the glandular tubuli of the stomach,” 
and, I added, “I shall be ready to claim the merit of the idea 
if the laborious researches of some one shows it to be correct.” 

Assuming that the cases of Addison’s “Idiopathic Anzemia” 
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exemplify the pathological relations of the gastro-intestinal 
tubules, an important fact is that the anzemia is sometimes a 
remarkably prominent feature. In 1859, I saw a case at the 
New Orleans Charity Hospital, but as I was not aware at that 
time that Addison attributed the anemia, when not accompa- 
nied by melasma, to supra-renal disease, the kidneys were not 
examined. The patient was a Spaniard, et. 30; emaciated 
and anemic, with no definite ailments except loss of appetite, 
occasional diarrhcea, and hemorrhoids. The hemorrhoids were 
removed, but no improvement in the general symptoms took 
place; a thorough examination of the different organs showed 
negative results. By degrees patient grew weaker and weaker, 
and died. 

Post mortem examination gave no disease of lungs, heart, 
stomach, or intestines. The spleen was somewhat enlarged. 
Other organs not examined. I added a postscript, stating that 
the blood was not examined for leucocythzemia. 

In 1860, I saw another case very similar, but no autopsy was 
obtained. 

Greenhow has tabulated 196 cases of disease of supra-renal 
capsules of whatever kind, and of bronzed skin, with or without 
supra-renal disease. 

Without entering into a discussion on the topic, I will simply 
remark that to prove the dependence of the symptoms on lesions 
of the gastric intestinal tubules, would not disprove a pathologi- 
cal relation of some kind in certain cases, between these lesions 
or their immediate effects and disease of the supra-renal capsules. 
The testimony of pathological anatomy yet remains to prove the 
views advanced, and an important contribution has been made 
in this quarter by Dr. Samuel Fenwick, of London, who has 
demonstrated extensive and destructive lesions of the gastric 
tubules, in a well-marked case belonging to the class which I 
have considered. In the London Lancet, of July 16th, 1870, 
he gives the case in full. At the post mortem, the stomach was 
found empty, excepting a small quantity of gas; here were 
no signs of post mortem digestion. When placed beneath the 
microscope the pits on the surface of the membrane were rather 
larger than usual, and well defined. The whole of the glandu- 
lar structure of the organ was in a state of atrophy, and in 
no part could a section of normal tissue be found. In the 
pyloric and middle regions the secreting tubes seemed to be 
converted into a mass of connective tissue, but toward the car- 
diac region there is a trace of glandular structure. Here the 
tubes were scattered, flask like, and filled with granular matter 
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and fatty epithelial cells. In other places the ends of the tubes 
were expanded. Brunner’s glands were unusually large. The 
villi of the upper part of the intestine were large, prominent, 
and contained fat, not as an emulsion, but as large drops in the 
interior of the villi. 

In 1854, Handfield Jones wrote a paper on morbid changes in 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and reported 100 cases 
where it had been examined with different diseases of the sys- 
tem. Of these, 28 were normal or nearly so, 72 diseased—and 
of these, 25 presented different conditions of diseased tubules, 

Dr. Wilson Fox, in 1858, published the accounts of 100 cases 
taken indiscriminately, and finds different conditions of disease, 
but does not give the proportions nor particulars. 

Dr. Fenwick says, in his researches in cancer, that out of 
100 cases, exclusive of cancer, he found 17 in which there were 
extensive tubular changes in the splenic and middle region of 
the stomach, and in 75 of cancer of the breast, the same regions 
were extensively diseased. In twelve per cent. of cancer of 
uterus there were found morbid changes, and in ten of eighteen 
cases of cancer the tubules were more or less diseased. In 
conclusion, Dr. F. says, that it may readily be seen that in 
these changes there is an explanation of the anzemia which so 
often accompanies malignant disease. 

Dr. Fenwick, in 1864, examined into the state of the tubules 
of the stomach in scarlatina. Of ten cases in which death took 
place during the first week, the tubules were greatly distended 
by granular and fatty matter, or by small cells intermixed with 
granules. Of six cases where death took place from the second 
to the third week the tubes were less distended, their closed 
ends being still loaded with granular matter. Dr. Murchison 
has examined the stomach of twenty cases in this disease, and 
noted similar results, but they did not occur in every case, and 
he has found them also in other diseases. 

Dr. F. also examined microscopically the vomited matters in 
the third week of scarlatina, and found them to contain fibri- 
nous casts of the stomach tubes. 

In accordance with the propositions at the outset, I shall con- 
sider a few points in the pathological relations of the gastric 
and intestinal tubules in different diseases. It is frequently 
difficult to account for death in different forms of disease other- 
wise than to suppose that these glands were diseased. In phthi- 
sis how common it is to see those whose lungs are extensively 
destroyed live for years, whilst on the other hand the reverse 
takes place. We account for the fact by saying there is or 18 
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not a tolerance of the disease, but we do not explain. But 
clinical experience shows, other things being equal, that this 
rests on the ability to injest or digest food, and as has been 
shown by observations of Fox, Jones, and Fenwick, that the 
tubules in chronic diseases are more or less diseased, it is not 
unfair to assume that in one class of cases extensive change has 
taken place, and the other not so much, if any. 

Reasoning from a physiological, clinical, and pathological 
standpoint, we are warranted in the view that impairment of 
the digestive organs, together with anorexia, is symptomatic of 
morbid change in the gastric and intestinal tubules, but it 
remains to be determined whether the mobility to take certain 
kinds of food may not have a relation to the destruction of the 
gastric and intestinal tubules separately. 

In writing this paper, my object has been to make further 
investigation on the subject. It forms a territory in pathology 
but slightly explored. I shall be glad if my remarks induce 
any to prosecute studies in this direction.—edical and Surgi- 
cal Reporter. 


CHLORAL IN OsseETRics.—Dr. 8. F. Starley, of Fairfield, 
Texas, writes as follows concerning the value of chloral in ob- 
stetric practice : 

“For nearly twenty years I have used chloroform in parturi- 
tion; but since the introduction of chioral I have substituted it 
for the former in a number of labors, and find it a valuable 
anesthetic, and in many respects greatly preferable to chloro- 
form. It is easy of administration, does not require the con- 
stant attention of the accoucher, and produces no sudden or 
overwhelming effect. I usually commence with twenty grains; 
in one or two hours, fifteen to twenty grains again, and then 
often enough to keep up the anesthetic effect. Quite recently 
I was called to a lady in her third labor, who, from living in a 
malarial region, and from repeated chills, had well-marked 
malarial cachexia; and who, just after my entrance into her 
room, was seized with a violent convulsion, which soon passed 
off, leaving her in a semi-comatose condition. Thirty grains of 
chloral were administered as soon as she was able to swallow. 
Immediately upon sufficient dilatation of the os uteri the forceps 
were applied, and she was delivered of a healthy child. She 
had no more convulsions, and made a good recovery. The 
favorable result in this case is fairly attributable, I believe, to 
the early administration of the chloral and the prompt applica- 
tion of the forceps. In another case, where the convulsion 
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occurred just after the birth of the child, thirty grains of chlo- 
ral were administered; another convulsion, and one-sixth of a 
grain of morphia was used by hypodermic injection; no more 
convulsions, and the patient recovered promptly. My experi- 
ence leads me to believe that puerperal convulsions are of 
frequent occurrence in malarial regions; probably in conse- 
quence of the blood deteriorating from the subtle poison of 
those regions. Now if chloral is so efficient in curing convul- 
sions, might not its timely administration to women in labor 
prevent their occurrence?” 

The doctor speaks highly of the value of chloral in producing 
relaxation in case of rigidity of the os uteri. He believes it 
contraindicated when there is organic disease of the heart or 
danger of pulmonary congestion. Finally, he desires to urge 
upon his professional brethren the importance of the employ- 
ment of this agent in suitable cases. 

While referring to the subject of chloral in obstetrics, we 
append the following inquiry from Dr. Charles B. Tydings, of 
Big Spring, Ky., and possibly Dr. Starley.or some other of 
our contributors will furnish the desired information. Dr. T.’s 
inquiry is, ‘‘ Does the hypnotic effect of chloral, when adminis- 
tered as an anesthetic in parturition, extend to the child also?” 
He then states that in the only case under his observation it 


was given in fifteen-grain doses every twenty minutes for an 
hour and twenty minutes. The mother was unconscious at the 
birth of her child; and both mother and child fell into a pro- 
found slumber of eighteen hours’ duration. Is it usual for such 
results to occur ?—American Practitioner. 


Novet Mope or ConTROLLING HemorruaGe.—Dr. J. H. H. 
Burge (WV. Y. Med. Jour.) contributes the history of a case of 
Placenta Preevia attended with profuse hemorrhage. He found 
a small margin of the placenta presenting. The liquor amnii 
had completely drained away, so that the outline of the child 
could be made out through the abdominal walls. The examina- 
tion excited some pain and caused considerable hemorrhage. 
Observing that during the pain the pressure of the child’s head 
upon the placenta controlled the flow, he in the intermission 
grasped the uterine tumor and pressed steadily in the direction 
of the os. This was continued with perfect success for two and 
a half hours, when a living child was born, and the placenta 
followed without loss of time. During all this time, if the 
pressure was relaxed while the uterus was inactive, hemorrhage 
was sure to follow.— Medical Record. 
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A Case or Bucca Cuancre.—E. Burke Haywood, M.D., 
Raleigh, N. C. (Transactions North Carolina Medical Society) 
recently saw a young lady suffering from buccal chancre, caused 
by a kiss given her on the lips by her engaged lover, who was 
at that time suffering from secondary syphilis. The contagion 
was communicated by the secretion from a mucous patch on the 
upper lip of the lover. He was ignorant of the danger of con- 
taminating his lady-love by this manifestation of his affection. 
He had been under treatment several weeks before for primary 
syphilis, and thought that he was cured. The young lady, 
when first seen, had a well-marked chancre on her upper lip, 
which had existed for more than ten days, and was thought by 
her to have been caused by a chapped lip. There was much 
induration of the upper lip, and the parotid and submaxillary 
glands were much enlarged and very painful. The induration 
continued for several weeks, and was followed by well-marked 
secondary symptoms.—Medical Record. 


ENDEMICS AND THE So1t.—At the last meeting of the British 
Association in Liverpool, Dr. Moffat, of Hawarden, read an 
interesting paper on “Geological Systems and Endemic Dis- 
eases,” showing that the soil had an influence on the composi- 
tion of the cereal plants grown upon it, and on the diseases to 
which the inhabitants are subject. The district in which he 
practices consists geologically of the carboniferous and new red 
sandstone, or Cheshire sandstone systems. 

Anemia with goitre is prevalent among those living on the car- 
boniferous systems, whilst it is almost unknown among those liv- 
ing on the new red sandstone system; and consumption is also 
more prevalent amongst the inhabitants of the former. Dr. Mof- 
fat has found by analysis that the wheat grown on the soil of the 
Cheshire sandstone, contains the largest quantity of ash, and 
that there is a larger quantity of phosphoric acid grown on 
the soils of the carboniferous and mill-stone grit systems. He 
has calculated that each inhabitant of the Cheshire sandstone, 
if he consumes a pound of wheat daily, takes in nearly five 
grains per day of the sesquioxide of iron more than the inhabi- 
tant of the carboniferous system, who seems, therefore, to be 
subject to anemia in consequence of deficiency of iron and 
phosphoric acid in his food. 

It is not only in the wheat grown upon the carboniferous sys- 
tem that there is a deficiency in the quantity of iron and the 
phosphates, according to Dr. Moffat, but also in the blood of 
the animals reared upon it. He stated that sheep were liable 


20 
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to anemia, which he attributed to sheep-walks being upon trap 
and limestone hills, in the soil of which there is but little, if 
any, iron.—National Medical Journal. 


INCREASING DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND.—TIn the Manches- 
ter district, the number of commitments to jail for drunkenness, 
in proportion to other offences, was: in 1866, 26? per cent.; in 
1867, 27} per cent.; in 1868, 29 per cent.; in 1869, 30 per 
cent.; in 1870, 387 per cent. It might be well for medical men, 
who are in the habit of prescribing and encouraging the use of 
intoxicating drinks, to reflect whether there is any relation 
between this growth of intemperance and the increased use of 
alcohol for medicinal and dietetic purposes under professional 
sanction. Many of the most eminent British physicians have 
spent much labor, in the last twenty years, to expose the errors 
and follies of the teetotalers, and to prove that total abstinence 
is unfavorable to health. We venture to propound two inquiries, 
which we deem pertinent to the subject, and which may be 
answered by guessing: First, in view of the foregoing figures, 
how many persons in the Manchester district have suffered in 
health and life, during the last year, by the use of strong drink? 
Second, how many persons in the same district have suffered in 
health and life by drinking only water? Neither of these ques- 
tions admits of a definite answer, but the endeavor to answer 
them suggests a third: If the claim of our profession to philan- 
thropy be well founded, would it not be well to reserve a few 
tears for the victims of intemperance, and not exhaust the sup- 
ply over a few individuals who are supposed to endanger their 
health by drinking water ?—Pacifie Medical Journal. 


THE AcTION OF URINE ON THE TissuES.—Prof. G. Simon 
(Deutsche Klinik) has made experiments on this subject. He 
remarks that it has been a dogma in surgery, that urine, what- 
ever may be its reaction, has a destructive action on tissues not 
protected by an epithelial covering. He injected subcutaneously 
in rabbits pure acid urine. It was absorbed without any appar- 
ent bad effect. Operation wounds moistened with fresh urine 
healed by primary intention. When ammonical urine was in- 
jected, even though it had been filtered, abscesses were formed, 
and the skin over them became gangrenous. In view of these 
results, the gangrene which appears so rapidly in cases of infil- 
tration of urine, must be ascribed to the mechanical action of 
the fluid driven forcibly among the tissues, so as to tear or 
compress the bloodvessels. In plastic operations on the uri- 
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nary or sexual organs therefore, it is unnecessary to leave a 
catheter in the bladder so long as the urine is acid, whilst such 
operations should not be performed, if possible, when the reac- 
tion is alkaline. 


Cure oF OLD ULcers By A Recently DevIsED OPERATION. 
—Dr. Howard, of Brooklyn, presented a case of eight years’ 
standing, which had been the result of a gun-shot wound, and 
was at present undergoing a rapid cure from treatment. The 
operation was first suggested and performed by an interne in a 
Paris Hospital, and for the past six or eight months had been 
practiced at the Charity Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, by Dr. 
Frank H. Hamilton. 

Dr. Howard said, that in the case he presented no tendency 
to heal occurred for years, but after implanting in it two small 
shreds of skin, the entire circumference of the wound showed 
signs of activity. In four days two other pieces were imbedded 
in the ulcer, where they adhered. The first portions of skin 
were very small and soon sloughed out; the second were larger, 
and instead of sloughing grew more vascular. 

In this operation a piece of skin may be snipped off any part 
of the body, and differs from the old method—first, that there 
is no continuity required in the replanted portion; secondly, 
that one or several very minute pieces may be imbedded, accord- 
ing to the size of the ulcer. The only precaution that is neces- 
sary in operating being to cover the transplanted tissue with 
transparent adhesive plaster.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


INVESTIGATIONS AS TO THE CAUSE OF THE GREAT GRAVITY 
OF ANTHRAX AND FURUNCLES OF THE Face.—The numbers of 
the Archives Generales de Medecine for June, July, and August 
last, contain an elaborate article on this subject, by J. L. Reve- 
ratin, Interne Lauréat des Hépitaux. The following are his 
conclusions: —1. Anthrax and furuncle of the face are very 
grave affections. 2. This gravity is owing to their being prone 
to be complicated with phlebitis. 3. Facial phlebitis tends to 
a fatal termination, either by its extending to the sinus of the 
dura mater, or by becoming the source of purulent infection. 
4. Anthrax in the lips is complicated more frequently than 
when situated in other parts of the face with phlebitis, which 
fact is to be accounted for by the particular structure of the 
lips. 5. Anthrax of the lips is entirely different from malig- 
nant pustule. 6. The extension of phlebitis to the orbit, 
shown by the presence of exopthalmia, shows almost positively 
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that the sinus has become affected. 7. Incision, made as rapidly 
and as largely as possible, appears to be the best means of pre- 
venting and sometimes of arresting the complication of phlebitis. 


CHLORAL IN TETANUS.—The journals in Europe and America 
are reporting a considerable number of cases of tetanus, mostly 
idiopathic, treated by chloral, some of which have recovered, 
whilst the great majority prove fatal. An interesting case will 
be found in this journal, which terminated favorably, reported 
by Dr. Cluness. The Australian Medical Journal, for Noven- 
ber last, contains the report of a similar case, in which the 
symptoms were much relieved at first by the remedy. The 
patient died, however, in five days from the attack. The quan- 
tity of chloral administered during the four days of treatment 
was 560 grains.—Pacific Medical Journal. 


TREATMENT OF SCARLET? FEVER AND SCARLATINOUS Dropsy 
BY Batus.—In twelve cases of scarlet fever, complicated with 
diphtheria, the cold-water bath was employed whenever the 
temperature of the child reached from 38°5° C. to 39°5° C. The 
temperature of the bath was 25° C., and the time of immersion 
varied from eight to ten minutes, the bath being repeated, in 
some cases, every hour. Of these cases five died, while seven 
recovered; while in no case did dropsy supervene. Cases of 
scarlatinous dropsy were treated according to Liebermeister’s 
suggestion, by warm baths, the temperature of which was 
gradually raised from 38° to 40° C. The child was kept in the 
bath half-an-hour, and copious diaphoresis kept up for two 
hours. The result was very satisfactory, the transudation being 
gradually and progressively absorbed without other medication. 
—Jahrb fur Kindersheilkunde. 


AN EpipEMic or Kinz-Pox—TuHE AGE oF JENNER RETURN- 
ING. — Quite a sensation has been produced very recently in 
professional circles in SanFrancisco, by the discovery that an 
epidemic of kine-pox has broken out among the cattle on the 
dairy ranches of Marin County, the disease extending to the 
hands of milkers, as in the days of Jenner. A portion of the 
virus in the form of crusts has been procured and used for vac- 
cination, producing what is beyond a doubt the true vaccine 
disease. Several of our physicians, especially Drs. McMillan 
and Trask, have conducted these experiments. Perhaps it is too 
soon to make a full report on the subject. In another month, 
however, we shall be prepared, from personal observation, and 
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from the testimony of the gentlemen above named and other ex- 

erimenters, to give our readers a complete account of the out- 
break of the disease among the cattle, and its character when 
transferred to the human system. Although we are not among 
those who believe that vaccinia has lost anything of its virtue by 
transmission in the human subject, yet it would be highly satis- 
factory to have a renewal of the supply of virus from a sponta- 
neous development of the disease in the rare form of an epidemic. 
—Pacifie Medical Journal. 


SuscuTaNnEous InJecTions.— Dr. Hanfield Jones recently 
presented to the Clinical Society of London a “Query as to the 
Safety of Subcutaneous Injections,” in which three cases were 
recounted of more or less serious fainting after the injection of 
small doses of morphia or opium, and other published cases of 
serious symptoms following injections of morphia were cited. 
He thought it worthy of investigation whether intolerance of 
opium was manifested by any objective signs, and if such intol- 
erance might exist at one time and not at another. He also 
asked whether valvular or muscular cardiac lesions increased 
the tendency of syncope, or whether, as seems to be the case in 
chloroform syncope, some latent infirmity of the cardiac nerv- 
ous centres is at fault.—TZhe Medical Gazette. 


Utcers A CAusE oF Bricut’s DisEase.—Professor Fischer, 
of Breslau, has shown that chronic ulcers of the legs, if allowed 
to persist unhealed, invariably lead to amyloid degeneration of 
the kidney. Hence the cure of such ulcers becomes a matter 
of great importance. Dr. Fischer recommends Langenbeck’s 
continuous bath as the best treatment.—Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine. 


BROMIDE OF PotassuM IN UTERINE Frsrorps.—In the Bos- 
ton Gynecological Society a case of fibroid tumor of the uterus, 
which had been as large as a “small child,” was reported cured 
by the steady employment of bromide of potassium for eighteen 
months. Dr. Storer had used both this salt and the chloride of 
ammonium—the latter in some cases with benefit, though he 
seemed to think that the occasional shrinkage and disappear- 
ance of such tumors, previous to the passage of the climacteric, 
were rather coincidences than the effects of treatment. Dr. Sul- 
livan preferred the bromide to iodide, because it “‘ produced a 
more profound effect on the nervous system, and hastened mole- 
cular metamorphosis.” —Pacifie Medical Journal. 
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DERMATOLOGICAL CONFERENCE.—A dermatological confer- 
ence, to be held, say, in London, would be an event of much 
interest. Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, France, Italy, 
America, etc., ought to be well represented. Many important 

matters could engage the attention of the conference, as, for 
instance, a classification of skin diseases, the settlement of the 
vegetable parasitic question, the necessity for the licensing cor- 
porations recognizing dermatology, etc., etc. We merely: men- 
tion the above “idea; if thought feasible, we hope that a may 
be taken to act on the suggestion. of Cutaneous 


Medicine. 


Styptic Cot.orp, for promoting the healing of wounds by 
the first intention, or for treating open and foetid wounds, and 
for arresting hemorrhage, i is well known to the profession. We 
have found the colloid a very good application for herpes zoster. 
Mr. Browne (Liverpool Hospital Reports, vol. iv) recommends 
us to paint a patch of eczema, complicated with varicose veins, 
freely with Richardson’s styptic colloid, allowed to evaporate to 
half its bulk before being used; the film left by the colloid dries 
and contracts; it is then to be covered with a sheet of thin vul- 
canized india-rubber, and bandaged. Thus pressure is applied, 
and the atmosphere excluded.—Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. 


THe INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF CARBOLIC ACID IN PRv- 
RITUS AND PrRuRIGO.—Prof. Binz agrees with Hebra that pru- 
ritus and prurigo may be relieved by the internal administration 
of carbolic acid. The subject was lately discussed at Bonn, and 
a report given in the Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift. We 
should think the sulpho-carbolates, as given by Dr. Sansom, 
might be tried. We gave in our last number an epitome of Dr. 
Sansom’s investigations, which have been detailed more fully in 
his paper read before the Medico-Chirurgical Society, and pub- 
lished in vol. lii of their “‘Transactions;”’ and also in his paper 
read before the British Medical Association at the last annual 
meeting, and published in a recent number of the journal.— The 
Doctor. 


CHLORAL FoR Sea-Sickness.—It has become the fashion for 
travelers about to cross the British Channel, and who are liable 
to sea-sickness, to escape the trouble by taking a dose of chlo- 
ral before starting, and sleeping through the voyage. This will 
hardly do for crossing the Atlantic, or for the California voy- 
age. But a judicious use of the remedy will at least serve to 
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give the sufferer a sound night’s sleep, and protect him from the 
demon of the sea for half of each twenty-four hours.—Pacific 
Medical Journal. 


New MeruHop oF REDucING DIsLocaTIONs OF THE SHOULDER. 
—Dr. Samuel Logan, of New Orleans, describes his method. 
The patient is placed on the back, while the surgeon, having 
removed his boots, seats himself so that his legs shall be nearly 
at right angles to the patient’s body, but pointing rather up- 
wards. He places the heel of one foot in the armpit, against 
the ribs, so as to press a little crosswise; the base of the great 
toe of the other foot is placed against the acromion process, 
and the surgeon pushes with moderate force while traction is 
made upon the arm.— Transactions Am. Med.. Association. 


CHLORAL AND CEREBRAL DiseAseE.—In the Phila. Med. and 
Surg. Reporter, a case is mentioned in which twenty-five grains 
of hydrate of chloral were taken to overcome a wakeful and 
nervous condition, with the effect of producing sleep, followed 
next morning by vertigo and disturbance of vision. A case 
eccurred recently in this city, in which the same remedy was 
prescribed by a physician to a lady laboring under cerebral 
excitement. Under the influence of the chloral she became 
maniacal, and committed suicide.—Pacifie Medical Journal. 


IMPORTANCE OF REVACCINATION.—There is a case on record 
of a woman who was vaccinated, we believe by Jenner himself, 
who then resisted variolous inoculation, who some years after 
nursed her own children through the small-pox with impunity, 
and who, nevertheless, at a very advanced period of life, caught 
the disease from a grandchild, and died.—Zanceet. 


INcURABILITY OF CHRONIC LEUCORRHEA.—It may be a use- 
ful lesson to some medical writers, who make no failures, or 
who are afraid to acknowledge them, to learn that so distin- 
guished a practitioner as Scanzoni announces publicly that he 
has never cured a case of chronic leucorrhea.—Pacifie Medical 
Journal. 


Dr. Butuer, of the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, puts his journal in a pink wrapper as soon as a new sub- 
scription is due, and when payment is made the brown wrapper 
is resumed. If the pink should not succeed in a reasonable 
time, why not try black ?—Pacifie Medical Journal. 
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Book Notices. 


A Medico-Legal Treatise on Malpractice and Medical Evidence, 
comprising the elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By John 
J. Elwell, M.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Baker, 
Voorhis & Co., publishers, 66 Nassau Street, New York. 
The former editions of this work received the highest com- 

mendations from the leading medical and legal authorities of 

this country and England. 

The opening chapter, devoted to the subject of malpractice, 
is of especial interest and value. The subjects of Amputations, 
Fractures, and Dislocations, out of the treatment of which grow 
the great majority of suits for malpractice, are taken up, and 
an exhibit of the present state of the science in regard to the 
surgery of these cases presented; that just what should be 
rightfully expected and required of the surgeon, may appear 
as far as possible, and what should excuse an imperfect result 
in his treatment. A digest of Prof. Frank H. Hamilton’s able 
and valuable report on “ Deformities after Fractures,” and a 
chapter on the responsibilities of druggists, with the leading 
cases where they have been sued, close the part of the work 
devoted to civil malpractice. 

Criminal malpractice, including the subject of abortion, is 
next presented, together with the leading adjudicated cases. 

Part Second is devoted to the consideration of the leading 
points and subjects in medical evidence. 

Infanticide, wounds, rape, and coroner’s inquests, close up 
the subjects treated in this work. 


The Causation, Cure, and Treatment of Reflex Insanity in 
Women. By Horatio R. Storer, M.D., LL.B. Lee & Shep- 
ard, publishers, Boston. 


This is a reprint of a communication made by Prof. Storer 
to the American Medical Association, at its meeting in Boston, 
in 1855, and published in the Transactions of the Association 
for that year. It forms a small volume of 236 pages; well 
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worthy of the perusal of the general practitioner, and of special 
interest to those engaged in the management of female diseases, 
whether mental or physical. 


Modern Therapeutics: a Compendium of Recent Formule and 
Specific Therapeutical Directions. By George H. Napheys, 
A.M., M.D. Second edition, revised and improved. Pub- 
lished by S. W. Butler, M.D., 115 8. Seventh St., Philadel- 
phia; for sale by W. B. Keen & Cooke, Chicago. 

This is a volume of 400 pages, published in good style, and 
neat cloth binding. ; 

It contains, in addition to “Recent Formule,” “Specific 
Therapeutical Directions,” and} to some extent, the philosophy 
thereof, in the management of disease. 

It also differs from other collections of therapeutical facts, in 
that it is arranged with reference to the diseases, instead of 
according to the articles of the materia medica, thus enabling 
one to turn at once to the therapeusis of any particular disease. 


Insanity and its Treatment: Lectures on the Treatment, Medi- 
cal and Legal, of Insane Patients. By G. Fielding Bland- 
ford, M.D., Oxon., with a Summary of the Laws in Force in 
the United States on the Confinement of the Insane, by Isaac 
Ray, M.D. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, publisher. 

This is a neatly published volume of 470 octavo pages. It 
would form a very useful work in any practitioner’s library, and 
its contents are of great value to those specially interested in 
the nature and treatment of the insane. 


On the Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children. By Eustace 
Smith, M.D., London. Second American, from the second 
revised and enlarged English edition. Philadelphia: Henry 
C. Lea, publisher. 

This is a small volume of 253 pages, devoted to the conside- 
tion of a very serious and important group of diseases, thus: 
“Atrophy from Insufficient Nourishment,” “Chronic Diar- 
thea,” “Chronic Vomiting,” “ Rickets,” “Inherited Syphi- 
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lis,” “Mucous Disease,” ‘*Worms,” “Chronic Tuberculosis,” 
“Chronic Pulmonary Phthisis,” “‘Tuberculization of Glands,” 
“Bronchial Phthisis,” and a concluding chapter on the “Dict 


of Children.” 





Bditorial. 


THE next number of Tue EXAMINER will contain a full 
account of the doings of the annual meetings of the American 
Association of Medical Editors, and of the American Medical 
Association, to be held in SanFrancisco during the first week in 
May, from the pen of the senior editor. 


Wisconsin State Mepicat Socrety.—The next annual 
meeting of this Society will be held in Milwaukee, commencing 
on Wednesday, June 21, 1871, at 7 o’clock P.M. 


PoIsoNING FROM BELLADONNA—ReEcovERY.— Early on the 
morning of April 15th, I was called to see Hattie F.; 12 years 
of age; daughter of one of the prominent residents of the sub- 
urb of Oakland. She was suffering from a severe inflammation 
of the throat and pharynx, of a diphtheritic nature, accompa- 
nied with considerable swelling of the tonsils and glands of the 
neck. The following solution was ordered: 

sR cicanatnncnuwncsmceniin 5j- 
Hydrochl. Acid, gtts. xij. 
a 5ih| 
Simple Syrup, 
| ee oiskaiialaeiitiaiaibashaciaicaiitelaiasteasbicasichal 
A teaspoonful to be given every two hours. 

I was sent for in great haste to see the patient again, in the 
afternoon of the same day. The message was not received, 
however, in time to reach there before 54 P.M. She was then 
found to be in a very alarming state, with a high fever; pulse 
140; face flushed; pupils widely dilated; mouth and fauces ex- 
cessively dry; the mind was wandering, delirious; and there 
was constant nervous twitchings and startings. 
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It was at once apparent that she was under the influence of a 
large over-dose of belladonna, and the dark turbid appearance 
of the medicine, which if properly prepared should have been 
clear, and of a light amber color, confirmed the opinion that 
there had been a mistake in filling of the prescription. The 
parents had become very much alarmed at the condition of the 
child, but supposed that it was owing to an increase in the 
severity of the disease, and had continued to give the medicine 
regularly, the last dose having been given only a few minutes 
previous to my arrival. I at once ordered a solution consisting 
of the following: 

ee 3): 

Sulph. Morph.,------ gr. j. 

ee i -5}- 

Water, 5iij 
A teaspoonful to be given every half-hour until three doses had 
been taken, and then continued every hour until the symptoms 
were relieved. 

On the following day the patient was found to be considera- 
bly relieved, although the pupils were still somewhat dilated, 
and the mind a little wandering. 

I took the vial containing the solution to the druggist’s where 
it had been prepared, on the corner of Waupanseh Ave. and 
Cottage Grove Ave., and requested to see the prescription from 
which it had been put up. The prescription was plainly and 
distinctly written, exactly as given above. The clerk who filled 
the prescription was not present at the time, but it was quite 
evident, as well from the appearance of the mixture, as from its 
effects, that the solid extract of belladonna had been substituted 
for the tincture, as called for in the prescription. This would 
give nearly four grains of the belladonna to each dose of the 
mixture. 

Five doses were given in all, making 19 grains that were ad- 
ministered to the child within 10 hours. 

No permanent bad effects seem likely to result from the acci- 
dent. On yesterday, the 19th, the patient had enjoyed consid- 
erable quiet sleep, was perfectly rational, and appeared to be 
rapidly progressing toward recovery. 
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ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICE OF THE PERMANENT SECRETARY, 
296 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Lll., April 19, 1871. 


The Twenty-first Annual Session of this Society will be held 
in the city of Peoria, on the third Tuesday in May, 1871, at 
10 o’clock A.M. 


The following committees are expected to report: 


On Practical Medicine—Dr. H. A. Johnson, of Chicago, 


Chairman. 
On Surgery—Dr. E. Andrews, of Chicago, Chairman. 
On Obstetrics—Dr. DeLaskie Miller, of Chicago, Chairman. 


On Drugs and Medicines—Dr. E. Ingalls, of Chicago, Chair- 
man. 


On Criminal Abortions—Dr. W. H. Byford, of Chicago, 
Chairman. 


On Ophthalmology—Dr. H. H. Roman, of Springfield, Chair- 


man. 


On Phthisis Pulmonalis—Dr. 8. W. Noble, of Bloomington, 


Chairman. 
On Otology—Dr. 8. J. Jones, of Chicago, Chairman. 


On Criminal Insanity—Dr. A. McFarland, of Jacksonville, 
Chairman, 


On Idiocy—Dr. C. T. Wilbur, of Jacksonville, Chairman. 

On Medical Uses of Carbolic Acid—Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chi- 
cago, Chairman. 

On Cholera Infantum—Dr. D. W. Young, of Aurora. 

On Membranous Croup—Dr. D. Prince, of Jacksonville. 

On Gleet-—Dr. R. 8. Higgins, of Vandalia. 

On Results in Fractures—Dr. G. W. Phillips, of Dixon. 

On’ Intestinal Affections of Infants—Dr. T. D. Fitch, of 
Chicago. 

On Diabetes—Dr. W. D. Sterling, of Ionia. 

On Perineal Section—Dr. E. Powell, of Chicago. 

On Duties of the Profession to the State Medical Society— 
Dr. J. S. Whitmire, of Matamora. 


On Causes of Mortality after Amputation—Dr. R. N. Isham, 
of Chicago. 
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Medical societies are entitled to one delegate for every five of 
their regular resident members, and one for every additional 
fraction of more than half this number. 

The faculty of every regular medical college is entitled to two 
delegates. 

Every chartered or municipal hospital is entitled to one dele- 
gate. 

Any respectable physician, unable to attend as a delegate or 
permanent member, may attend as a member by invitation, on 
the recommendation of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Railroad Arrangements—Arrangements have been made with 
all the railroads leading to Peoria, to return delegates and per- 
manent members, on the certificate of the Secretary, for one- 
fifth fare, except the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 
With this Company we have the following arrangement: Any 
member or delegate expecting to travel over this road to the 
Society, can do so on excursion or round-trip tickets, for sixty 
per cent. of the regular fare, by obtaining from me an order 
before leaving home, which, on being presented to the ticket 
agent at any station on the road, will entitle the holder to a 
round-trip ticket at the above rate. 

I shall send to every member of the Society, that will proba- 
bly go over this road, an order, which, if they do not wish to 
use, they may hand to any delegate or return to me. 


T. D. FITCH. 





Morey Receipts From Marca 25, ro Aprit 25.—Dr. W. H. Massey, $3.00; 
Dr. J. H. Hudson, 2.00; Dr. J. 8. Sweeny, 12.00; Dr. A. J. Miller, 9.00; Dr. S. 
McBride, 12.00; Dr. U. P. Stair, 12.00; Dr. Aug. Rhodes, 3.00; Dr. A. F. 
Chandler, 3.00; Dr. J. A. Adrion, 3.00; Dr. E. B. Woolcott, 6.00; Dr. S. A, 
McWilliams, 5.00; Dr. E. P. Cook, 6.00; Dr. John Higgins, 5.00; Dr. C. Mc- 
Allister, 3.00; Dr. R. C. Moore, 6.00. 


TREATMENT OF STRYCHNIA POISONING BY BROMIDE oF Po- 
TASSIUM.—T wo cases have recently been reported, in which the 
bromide appears to have been successful as an antidote to 
strychnia—one in the American Medical Journal, the other in 
the New York Medical Journal. In the latter case, 90 grains 
were given every half-hour till the muscles were relaxed. 
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COMPARISON. 


Deaths in Mar.,1871,---470 | Deaths in Mar., 1870, -- 538 | Decrease,_.-_ 68 
Deaths in Feb., 1871, ------------ 401 | Increase, 59 
NATIVITY. 

1|England 7|New Brunswick 
Bohemia 3)France ------..---. _1|/Norway 
Canada 5|Germany 66) Russia 
Chicago, Native ---- 76) Holland 2'Switzerland 
Chicago, —-- = _ jIreland 42|Scotland, 
U.S., “other parts - 
Denmark 


MORTALITY BY WARDS FOR THE MONTH. 
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AN apothecary in Boston has this notice put up conspicu- 
ously in his place of business: ‘‘We are pharmacists, but not 
physicians; we dispense medicines, but do not prescribe.” — 
Pacific Medical Journal. 





PHYSICIAN WANTED 
For a Fine Practice, within 40 miles of Chicago, on one of the leading 
Railroad Lines. No CoMPETITION. 


Refer to— S. A. McW1ILLIAMS, M.D., 
166 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Goon COUNTRY PRACTICE 
With Desirable Village Property, for Sale Cheap. 
Address— U. P. STAIR, M.D., 
* Blackearth, Dane County, Wis. 








DR. M. M. MILES’ 


New INSTRUMENT 


FIR THE TREATMENT OF 


NASAL CATARRH, PHARYNGITIS, LARYNGITIS, 
TRACHEITIS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, & 
PHTHISIS PULMONALIS. 





Physicians can be supplied gratuitously with Circulars, illustrated with a 
Cut of the instrument, by addressing— 


GENERAL AGENTS SHAW & PECK, 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 371-1. 14 Major Block, CHICAGO, 





RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


FACULTY. 


J. V. Z. BLANEY, A.M., M.D., Prof. of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

JOS. W. FREER, M.D., Prof. of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy. 

J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D., Prof. of Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine. 

E. INGALS, M.D., Prof. of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence. 

DELASKIE MILLER, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

R. L. REA, M.D., Prof. of Anatomy. 

MOSES GUNN, A.M., M.D., Prof. of Principles and Practice of Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery. 

EDWIN POWELL, M_D., Prof. of Military Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 

JOS. P. ROSS, M.D., Prof. of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of the Chest. 

EDWARD L. HOLMES, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 

D. A. MORSE, M.D., Lecturer on Legal Medicine and Sennett. 

CHARLES T. PARKES, M.D., Demonstrator. 

H. F. CHESBROUGH, M.D., Clinical Assistant and Prosecter of Surgery. 

F. L. WADSWORTH, M.D., Assistant to Prof. of Physiology. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Course of Lectures will commence on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 28th, 1870, and continue eighteen weeks. 

Sona —Eaataoee, $55.00; Matriculation, $5.00; Dissection, $5.00; Hospital, 
$5.00 ; Graduation, $25.00. 

Daily Clinics at the Dispensary, (except Sundays.) Surgical Clinics on Sat- 
urday afternoons, throughout the year, abwhich patients from the country and 
city are treated gratuitously. 

Hospital Clinics are abundant and varied. 

For Annual Announcement, or any information with reference to the Col- 


lege, address the Secretary. 
DR. DeLASKIE MILLER, 
518 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








— VACCINE MATTER CAN BE HAD OF # 
o DR. 8. A. McWILLIAMS, 
‘ 166 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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The Best! The Cheapest!! The Handiest!!! 


AF. 1S 
ADAPTABLE, POROUS, FELT 


SPLINTS. 


satis i 
These Splints have received the unanimous verdict of the most eminent 
Surgeons of the United States. 
Each set contains 50 pieces, by which EVERY FRACTURE In the human 
body can be treated. The whole set, neatly boxed, weighs less than six lbs., 
and can readily be carried in a Doctor's buggy. 


THE MATERIAL IS POROUS, 


And allows the constant application of cold water or medicated lotions with- 
out softening or injuring the Splints 
They are already moulded to the proper shapes, and are ALWAYS READY. 


THEY CANNOT BECOME DISPLACED, 
and never cause ulcers or soreness by rubbing. 


There is a complete set for adults and a duplicate set for children. 


Read the following Testimonials: 
From Gustav C. E, Weser, M.D., 

Projessov of Surgery in the Charity Hospital College, Cleveland, Ohio, ete. 

I have used in a number of cases of fracture, Dr. Ah]l’s ADAPTABLE Porous 
Spiixts, and have invariably been highly pleased with the facility of applica- 
tion and efficiency in fulfilling all the indications which presented themselves. 
Ina large class of fractures, especially those near the joints, the splints are 
superior to anything that has been devised before. In my opinion no prac- 
tising surgeon should be without them. A single application will satisfy him 
regarding their value. GUSTAV C. E. WEBER, Prof. of Surgery, ete. 

From Proctor THayer. M.D., 
Professor of Surgery in the Cleveland Medical College, ete. 

From what I have seen of the ADAPTABLE Porous Sp.iyts, I fully agree 
with Dr. Weber as to their value. P. THAYER, Prof, of Surgery, ete. 

From Samve. D. Gross, M.D., 
Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medical Coilege, Author of ‘A System of 
Surgery,” etc., ete. 

“Sets of Spiints adapted to all regions of the body, and put up in portable 
cases, have lately been introduced to the profession by Dr. Ahl, and are likely 
from their convenience and cheapness, to come into general use. They are 
very light and flexible, are not affected by cold or warm dressings, and are 
easily moulded to every inequality of the surface of the parts to which they 
are applied.” —System of Surgery, vol. i., p. 867, edition of 1866. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Price, one Complete Set, including Children’s, neatly boxed, 
Sent Prepaid to any address, $30. 


WAR 0cal Agents Wanted. JOHN. G. SCOTT & C0. 


3-'71-3 115 South Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA. 























BLISS & SHARP, 


Wholesale & Retail 


Druccists AND CHEMIsts} 


i 


NO. 105 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 


uutly on hand a large assortment of 


PURE DRUGS, FINE CHEMICALS. 


Agents for the sale of 


TIEMANN’S CELEBRATED SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Codman & Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus, 
BURROUGHS FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw’s Sugar Coated Pills, 


CRUTCHES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES, &¢. 


Particular Attention Paid to Physicians’ Orders. 
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CHICAGO MEDICAL EXAMINER) 


N. S. DAVIS, M.D., EDITOR, 
EF. H. DAVIS, M.D., Assist.-Editor. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PRACTICAL INTERESTS OF THE | 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


The Examryer will be issued during the first week of each month, com- 
mencing with January, 1860. Each number will contain 64 pages of reading | 
matter, the greater part of which will be filled with such contents as will | 
directly aid the practitioner in the daily practical duties of his profession. 

To secure this object fully, we shall give, in each number, in addition to 
ordinary original articles, and selections on practical subjects, a faithful re- | 
port of many of the. more interesting cases presented at the Hospitals and 
College Cliniques. While aiming, however, to make the EXAMINER eminently 
practical, we shall not neglect either scientific, social, or educational — 
of the profession. It will not be-the special organ of any one institu#@®™, 
society, or clique; but its columns will be open for well-written articles from 
any respectable member of the profession, on all topics legitimately within the 
domain of medical literature, science, and education. 

Terms, $3.00 per annum, invariably in advance. 

















